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8T. JAMES’S HALL. 
WELSH NATIONAL MELODIES. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 
BAND OF TWENTY HARPS AND CHORUS OF FOUR HUNDRED VOICES 


Vocalists, Miss Epira Wynne (Eos Cymru Pencerddes), Miss Exiwza Hvuowes, and 
Miss Lascettes. The Band twenty will include the names of the most 
eminent artists in London. The Chorus will consist of the Members of the Vocal 
Association and the Royal Academy of Music. Conductor, Mr. Jonn THomas 
(Pencerdd Gwalia.) Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s., at 
Austin's Office, 28, Piccadilly, W. 


. 


REENWICH—MR. HENRY KILLIOK 
MORLEY'S ANNUAL CONCERT will take place on Wednesday Evening, 
December 3. Vocalists: Madlle. Florence Lancia, me Laura Baxter, Miss 
Eleanor Armstrong, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr, Sims Reeves. Instrumentalists : 
Herr Joachim, Signor Piatti, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Conductors: Messrs. Harold 
Thomas and Henry Killick Morley. 
Laurel Bank, High Road, Lee, 8.E. 


NGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Liurrzp).— 
Application for Shares should be made forthwith. Forms and prospectuses, 
and every information may be obtained at the Company’s Office, 69, Regent Street, 
and at all the principal musicsellers in town and country. 
MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 











M. J. & E. VAN DEN BOORN, Pianist and Har- 
moniumist, from Belgium, beg to announce that they will give a concert, in 
Willis's Rooms, on Tuesday Evening, October 14th; to commence at half-past seven 
o'clock. Artists, Miss Banks, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Vocalists; Herr Lidel, Violin- 
cellist; Conductor, Herr A. Ries. Tickets, 7s. each. Family Tickets, to admit 
i One Guinea; to be obtained at the principal Music Warehouses, and at the 
ms. 


HE ENGLISH GLEE AND OPERA UNION.— 
Madame Bennett Grpert, Miss EvizA Travers, Madame Lavra Leste ; 

Mr. Staxtey Mayo, and Mr. Apron Tuomas. Conductor, Dr. Bennett GiiBert. 
For Le for engagements address Mr. Stantey Mayo, Sec., 116 Camberwell, New 








R. VIOTTI COOPER will sing BEETHOVEN'S 
“ADELAIDA" at Croypoyx, October 13th. Address, care of Messrs. 
Doxcan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 





I88 HELEN HOGARTH begs to announce to her 


Friends and Pupils that she has returned to town for the season, 
1 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


VON JOEL will play his admired Waltz, 
« “THE SILVER CORD,” THIS DAY, and during the ensuing week, in 
the English and German Courts, at the International Exhibition. 


ONIOT’S CELEBRATED “SCHOTTISH 

‘1 D'AMOUR” will be played by the Band of the Coldstream Guards, under 

the direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the Sourh Kensington Museum CoNvERSAZIONE, on 
Wednesday Evening next. 


0 CONCERT GIVERS IN BRIGHTON AND 
TOWNS ADJACENT.—MR. H. C. COOPER (Solo Violinist) and MADAME 
TONNELIER (Prima Donna) are in Brighton for the season. Terms for Concerts, 
&c.,—either separately or Giese be known on application (by letter) to Mr. 
Cooper, No. 3 Cobden Place, Brighton. 














ADAME RUDERSDORF has returned to town. 


+4. 


ge engag , &c., to be addressed to H. 
Davison and Co.'s Foreign Music Warehouse, 





All communications Pp 
Jarrett, Esq., at Messrs. Duncan 
244 Regent Street, W. 


RS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to announce to 
her Friends and Pupils that she has RETURNED to TOWN for the Season. 
60, Bedford-square, W.C. 


R. GEORGE B. ALLEN begs to announce that he 
has returned to reside in London. All letters to be addressed to 24, Victoria 
Terrace, Westbourne Grove, W. 


M R. BENEDIOT begs to announce that he will 
RETURN to LONDON for the Season the Last Week in October. All 
Communications to be addressed ‘+2, Manchester-square, W.” 

Berlin, Sept. 1862. 














HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. The 
eleventh year. Trustees, Viscount RaneLacu, and J. C. Cospoxp, Esq., M.P. 
is Society has now entered on its eleventh year, having been established on 
September 7th, 1852. Prospectuses explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land and 
Building Departments, will be sent free of charge to.any part of the world. No 
Partnership liability, and the taking of land entirely optional. Present rate of in- 
terest, payable in half-yearly warrants, five per cent. per annum on shares, (with 
participation in any profits above that allowance) and four per cent. per annum on 

Deposit Accounts—the investors then becoming members of the Society. 

CHARLES Lewis Gruneisen, Secretary. 
Offices: No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL, LONG ACRE—To be Let 

on Lease or Sold, these very valuable Premises, consisting of Large and small 

music halls, admirably adapted for musical, religious, or literary purposes, or for any 

object requiring large space, together with class-rooms, a good dwelling-house, cellars, 

and conveniences, For particulars apply p.p. to. Messrs. DANGERFIELD and Fraser, 
Solicitors, 26, Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


USIC BUSINESS.—An Old Established Business to be 
disposed of, conducted by the late Mr. D. Rotts upwards of forty-five years. 
tock consists of 35 Pianofortes (best makers), mostly new, Violins, Violincellos, 
Tenors, Brass Instruments, Flutes, Concertinas, Accordions ; and a rare collection of 
Old and Modern Music. The House is furnished and fronts the sea, lets well, and 
clears itself of rent, rates, and taxes, has a good commodions shop which may be had 
separately, with immediate possession, and;the whole of the Stock, etc., taken at a 
fair valuation. Apply to Mr. G. F. Rous, Professor of Music, 4, University Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.C., or of Mr. J. J. Rotts, Weymouth, Dorset, 
Weymouth, October 11th, 1862. 
*,* This will appear but once previous to a Sale by Auction of {the whole stock. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR PRATTEN’S PERFECTED 
FLUTES, WITH THE OLD SYSTEM OF FINGERING.—Boossr & Sons 

have much pleasure in ones that these instruments have received the Prize 
Medal of the International Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained 
upon application to the manufacturers, Boosgy & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. ’ 


RIZE MEDAL FOR BOOSEY & SONS’ MILITARY 

BAND INSTRUMENTS, CORNETS, &c.—Booszy & Sons have much 

in ing that these instruments have received the Prize Medal of the 

International Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained upon application 
to the manufacturers, Boosey & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 


HE CEOCILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 
the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, being much more powerful in 
tone than any other at present in use—the pitch does not vary, whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required. 
Price (any note), 2s. 6d. Post-free. 
Boosey & Caine, 24 Holles Street, W. 


OZART’S JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 


by HUMMEL. Price 2s. full size. 
Booszy & Sons, Holles Street, 























SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references in town. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London ; 18 Hanover Square. 
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Helv Pranoforte Alusic. 


REAM DANCE. For the Pianoforte. 


AGuILaR. 3s. 


ANTASIA ON AIRS FROM HOWARD GLOVER'S 


OPERETTA, “ONCE TOO OFTEN.” By EmtLe Bercer. 33. 


ARANTELLA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By WALTER MAcFaRREN. 43. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 


“These are three morceaux de salon of the most elegant description. Mr. 
Aguitar's ‘Dream Dance’ is a graceful and imaginative movement, which would 
make @ charming accompaniment to a dance of sylphs or fairies in a ballet. Mr. 
Berger has selected as the themes of his fantasia the two most favourite airs, ‘ There's 
truth in woman still,’ and ‘ A young and artless maiden,’ in Mr. Howard Glover's 
pretty operetta ; working them, by adding a short introduction, and a brilliant coda in 
tempo di valsa, into a masterly and animated pianoforte. piece, in which the vocal 
melodies are embellished by a rich and varied accompaniment. Mr. Macfarren’s 
Tarantella is of course in the time and measure of this Neapolitan dance, and pre- 
serves the rapidity of its breathless whirl. While, however, it is thus conventional 
in its form, it is new and original in its details. There occurs, in particular, in the 
midst of it, a deliciously soft and flowing melody, played with the left hand, as if on 
the violoncello or bassoon, with a light and airy accompaniment in the upper part 
which contrasts beautifully with the impetuous current of the rest of the movement.” 
—The Press. 


THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &c. IN THE OPERETTA OF 


“ONCE TOO OFTEN. 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER. 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


By Emanven 





“Qh! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet. For Soprano and Contralto ... 
“ The Solemn Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. For Soprano ... 
“ The Love you've slighted still istrue.” Ballad. Sung by Mlle. Jenny Baur 
“ 8tratagem is Woman's Power.” Ballad, Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop... 
“‘Love is a gentle Thing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop web 
“ A young and artless Maiden.” Romance. Sung by Herr Retcwarvr... 
“ There's Truth in Woman still.”. Romance. Sung by Herr ReicHaRpr ... 
“The Monks were jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by HerrFormes ... ... 
“In my Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr Formes ... 


cohort pt mm & 
ceoaanaaanc™ 


FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 
Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on “‘ Once too Often” a io re 
Emile Berger's Fantasia, on ‘Once too Often” ... = ic web os 
“ Fontainbleau Quadrille,” by Strauss. (Handsomely Illustrated in Colours) 
“La Belle Blanche Waltz,” ditto... ods A Af fi pee. aap 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


MEYERBEER. 
NHE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS (Copyrights), 


by this eminent Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. :— 
VOCAL. 


“Friendship.” (Freundschaft.) Quartet for 2 Tenors and 2 Basses... ... 
“The merry hunters.” (Die Lustigen Jiigersleut.) Chorus for Tenors an 





& 


Basses ... ove ose se one am ene ase aap oes ove 
" To thee, dear land, I sing” (i la Patrie), for 2 Tenors, 2 Basses, and Chorus 


** God save the Queen,” 2 Tenors and 2 Basses, with Piano ad lib. ° 
The Lord's Prayer for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Organ ad lib.... 
‘* This house to love is holy.” Serenade for 8 Voices (without accompaniment) 
** Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, and 1 Bass 
“ Here on the mountain,” with Clarinet obbligato re pam ne sine 

Violin or Violincello in lieu of Clarinet, each 
** Near to thee,” with Violincello obbligato... oop ae “< ope ope 
“The Fishermaiden.” (Das Fischermiidchen) ... 9... 9 oe svete 


PIANOFORTE. 
Royal Wedding March. Composed for the marriage of the Princess Royal 


of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia a ooo 
Ditto, asa duet... 9 ose ove 


London: Dcxoax Davisox & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


HRP Orr OOO & & 
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Just published, price 3s. 


LLE. ADELINA PATTIS NEW WALTZ, 


“DI GIOJA INSOLITA.” Sung with distinguished success by Mlle. 

DELINA Patti, in the operas of “ Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” “* Don Pasquale,” &c. &c. 
The Words by Lorenzo Monrerast, the Mnsic by Maurice Strakoscn, 
London: Duncan Davisox { | 214 Regent Street, W, 





Just published, price 3s. with a Portrait. 
LLE. ADELINA PA’TITS NEW BALLAD, 
“ THE OLD HOUSE BY THE LINDENS.” The Poetry by Lonorettow. 


Sung with the greatest success by Mlle. Ave.ina Parti, for whom it was expressly 
composed by Howakp Grover. : 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


HE HARP OF WALES. Ballad. Composed by 


Brrxtey Ricyarps, sung with such distinguished success at the CARNARVON 
FESTIVAL, by Mr. Lewis Tuomas, is published, price 3s. by 


Duxcay Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 








Ae Vocal Music. 


QT TU SAVAIS. Romance.) Composée par M. W. 
ALFE,. 


3s. 


ELOVED ONE, NAME THE DAY. Ballad. The 


Words by Joun Lams, Esq. The Music by ALFrepD MELuon. 2s. 6d. 


MEMORY. Song. The Poetry by Desmonp Ryay. 


The Music by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. 38. 


AST THOU NO TEAR FOR ME? Ballad. The 


Words by M. Detau. The Music by Ciro Pinsuti. 3s, 


LEEP AND THE PAST. Canzonet. 


by Harriet Power. The Music by J. P. Kyicur. 3s, 


Y GENTLE ELODIE. Romanza. 


Mrs. CrawrorD. The Music by Epwarp Lanp. 3s, 
London : Duycax Davison and Co. 


The Poetry 


The Poetry by 


‘* The above are a few of the prettiest vocal pieces that have appeared during the 
past publishing season. They are all by well-known and popular composers, of 
whose talents they are agreeable specimens. Balfe’s French romance is in his hap- 
piest vein. Our countryman has successfully contended with the Parisian composers 
on their own groned+ witesee the reception of his fine operas, Les Quatre Fils Aymon 
and Le Puits d'Amour, at the Opéra Comique; and in the little song before us he 
shows how entirely he is at home inthe French style. It is tender and passionate, 
with that infusion of graceful lightness and gaiety which gives the Freneh poetry and 
music of this class their peculiar charm. Signor Gardoni has sung it in public with 
delicious effect; but it by no means requires the aid of such a singer to make it 
charming. Mr. Alfred Mellon's ballad is worthy of that ableand eminent musician. 
The melody is simple and natural, without being trite or commonplace; and the 
whole composition shows that hew and striking effects of modulation and harmony 
may be produced without setting at defiance (as is too often done) the established 
principles and rales of art.—Few vocal pieces of the present time have obtained ter 
popularity than Herr Reichardt’s song, “‘ Thou art so near,” not. only in English, 
but (by means of its German and French versions) all over the Continent. His new 
production, ‘Memory,’ is of a similar character, and bids fair to have a similar suc- 
cess. Mr. Desmond Ryan's verses are elegant, and Reichardt has united them toa 
melody at once pure, simple, and expressive. Signor Pinsuti’s ballad, ‘ Hast thou 
no tear for me ?’ has been recommended to the attention of the public by the pleasing 
performance of Mr. Tennant, for whom it was written, and by whom it has been sung 
at many of the best concerts of the season. Signor Pinsuti, an Italian, has produced 
an air of Italian grace and beauty, while he has entirely avoided the faults into which 
foreign composers so often fall in setting English words to music. The melody not 
only expresses the sentiment conveyed by the poetry, but does not present a single 
misplaced emphasis or accent—a most important requisite in vocal music. Mr. 
Knight's canzonet is melodious, flowing, and extremely well fitted fora mezzo-soprano 
or contralto voice. There is a flawin one place which dims the clearness of the 
harmony. In bar 8, page 2, G flat in the melody is accompanied by E natural in the 
bass, creating a diminished third (or tenth)—an ‘interval very rarely allowed, and 
not, we think, in the present case. There is much that is masterly in Mr, Land's 
romanza, and Mr. Santley, for whom it was composed, has sung it with deserved suc- 
cess. We could have wished it had been a little less elaborate ; that the flow of the 
melody had been’ less disturbed by extraneous niodulation ; and that the pianoforte 
accompaniment had been lighter and less loaded with notes. It is a fine song, 
nevertheless, and not unworthy of the author's well-merited reputation."— Zhe Press, 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 
(The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


nr 


“The great and deserved success of this work lias brought it, in no long time, to 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value."—Jilustrated News. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


Si OPERATIC RECITALS for the PIANOFORTE, 
BY 


IMMANUEL LIEBICH. 


No..1. * Freyschiitz,” dedicated to Miss Catherine M. Pfeilj ;)*' ... 
2. “* Freyschiitz,” dedicated to Miss Taylor ... ove ove 
3. “ Norma,” dedicated to Miss Katherine Greenhill pits 

. * Norma,” dedicated to the pupils of Miss Gilbertson 
5.. ** Oberon,” dedicated to Miss Parkes <8 eee rs 
6. ‘* Martha,” dedicated to Miss Frances Gurney see ood 


_ London; Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 
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REVIEW. 
“ Rome or death, for my own lov’d Italy!” Composed by 
MADAME DE VaucuEran (Charles Jefferys). 

This spirited effusion is appropriately dedicated to the hero of the 
Two Sicilies. ‘The words embodying the patriotic aspirations which 
inspire the bosom of every Italian who loves freedom, and yearns 
for that ‘‘ United Italy!” which was the dream of the dead Cavour, 
as it is of the happily still living Garibaldi. The melody to which 
Madame de Vaucheran has wedded them is energetic, stirring, and 
to the purpose. It is best suited to a baritone or contralto voice, 
and just now, if delivered‘with the requisite point and force, would 
produce a marked effect at certain of our metropolitan concerts. 


SEE 
OPERA. 


From opera resulted the effort of music to escape the fantastic 
fetters of science, and the tedium of long monkish training, and to 
+ back to nature. It was her strong and successful protest 
against church-cramped forms. By the time that these old, rigid, 
half-furnished scales, which the church preserved and consecrated— 
these ecclesiastical ‘‘ tones” or ‘‘ modes,” with their. Greek names— 
“Dorian,” ‘ Lydian,” ‘ authentic,” Ky etc,—had got deve- 
ions into the full modern scale with all the semi-tones and means 
modulation; by the time that science and invention, working 
and refining on that slender stock of rude and antique models, the 
plain chants, had well nigh exhausted ingenuity in the working up 
of those old themes for lack of fresh ones. By that time thought 
had got more free, the human mind and conscience had attained to 
their majority, ecclesiastical supremacy in all affairs of life was 
questioned ; the senses began to be respected, as well as the native 
instincts of the human breast, and music got replenished from the 
spontaneous secular melodies in which the fall heart found so often 
utterance without the aid of science or the confirmation of the 
church, Popular melodies sprang up like wildflowers in the low 
es and by-paths of life, in the listless warblings of the shep- 

’s pipe, in the warm love ditties of the Troubadours, in the 
Tyrolean mountain airs, in the boat songs and the ballads of the 
streets of Naples, etc. They were an unwritten music. The 
ecclesiastical composer did not recognise them. 'They modulated 
through many a natural and expressive interval which science ruled 
out. They accompanied themselves spontaneously in thirds and 
sizths, while artificial church harmony, confined to barren fourths 
and fifths, cast but occasional fond furtive glances at their forbidden 
charms. Towards the opening of the 17th century, these natural 
melodies attracted the attention of scientific composers, who had 
taste and feeling. ‘The popular airs; especially the Neapolitan and 
the Sicilian, were gathered uy and written out and harmonized. 
And recitative, or singing h, which had the double charm (1), 
of natural expressiveness (the rhythm and melody following more 
the free direction of the sentiment expressed than any law of science), 
and ?) of being supposed to be the very same glorified and ny 
speech in which the whole of, the old Greek drama was recited, 
came into notice about this time, and has been ever since, more 
properly than any other (reasoning inside of the music) the dis- 


tinctive feature of opera or dramatic music. 


Man was born to imitation. The trick of fancying ourselves 
others whom we read or dream of, and of acting their deeds, their 
lives over in our own persons with an artistic comprehensive brevity, 
is the least artifical part of us. It is wearing the mask professedly 
and playfully, and with a lively alternating catholicity, instead of 
keeping on always the calculating, sober mask of habit which too 
often constitutes the propria persona. It is a happy, genial, frank 
faculty. Children have it to perfection, and they grow worldings as 
they lose it. It is one of the soul's arts self-recovery, like humor. 
It is a way of testing and securing our moral freedom, of getting out- 
side of the limitations of our own characters, of realising things from 
the stand-points of many characters, of cultivating the universal, the 
cosmopolitan side of our nature, of most vividly rehearsing the 
maxim: ‘ There is nothing foreign to us which is human, ” and of 
confessing, as we ought, our portion of the responsibility of every 
human action under-every set of circumstances. Could we expect 
literature and art, then, to be less dramatic than human life itself 
18; or the creative artist, the poet and composer, to cease to drama- 
tise in humble imitation of the all-wise and loving artist and 
Creator ? Is not the best and most effective part of story-telling 





dramatic? And do we not find the same true of the childlike style of 
histories which last the longest,—witness tlie Bible and Herodotus ? 
Music, which underlies speech, as character and feeling underlies 
opinion,—Music, which is the universal dialect, through which souls 
converse from those inmost intentions which are apt to harmonise ; 
—Music lends itself most readily to this dramatic need ; the pla 





of passions and of feelings, in which souls vibrate to or across eac 
other, sometimes chiming, sometimes jarring, becomes in her more 
fluid medium transparent and suggestive, in their worst chaos and 
imbraglio of the harmonic resolution to which all things tend. 

The Musical Drama, (including originally Oratorio as well as 
nai ), grew, like the spoken drama, out of the old Mysteries and 
Moralities which formed so large a part of the religious festivals, and 
in which the church dramatised the characters and events of Sacred 
History, or the allegorical personifications of moral and metaphy- 
sical entities (if not sometimes nonentities), by way of eu 
its dull lessons palatable to the wandering minds of weary listeners. 
Classic and mythological subjects followed sacred, or were mixed 
grotesquely up with them. Music must have borne a part in them 
quite early, at least to the extent of here and there a chorus in the 
course of the \onbaniperrae But it was only when composers, out- 
growing the church ordinances, grew liberal towards secular spon- 
taneous melodies, and dared to wander from the beaten path of the 
plain chant, which was the subject-matter of the old music; it was 
only when there began to be a mania for reproducing the traditional 
effect of the Greek drama in the recitative, that Opera developed 
into that unique and pronounced form which it has since held among 
the departments of musical Art. 

These hints afford the key to its entire significance. Opera was 
the first leap of the genius of Music, from its cradle in the church, 
where it had been held down till well nigh bedridden and paralysed 
for ever, out into the secular air. It was the idealising of the hopes 
and fears, the loves and joys and sorrows, the social sympathies and 
excitements, the whole tragedy and comedy of private life. . Music 
sought its own in this natural, spontaneous religion of the human 
heart.. It became a voice to the good tendency which there is at 
the bottom of all our love of excitement and a It took up the 
despised senses and saved them from wandering away out of all 
hearing of the soul. It refined sensibility into a love of beauty, 
and developed in passion the divine restlessness, the prophetic as- 
piration of the soul, which is at the bottom of it; and thus effected 
in a measure a reconciliation between the higher and the lower 
tendencies in man, between the sacred and the secular. 

Opera makes a purely ideal thing out of a personal history. It 
Be: a all the reserve and disguise, all the common-place there 
is in human intercourse ; and satisfies our craving for expression, by 
showing us men and women moving together in so strong a light 
that they become transparent. Passions, feelings, desires live and 
move and interact before us without any screen of dullness or im- 
perfect utterance. The rude materials are all fused together in 
music, which is a perfect medium of communication. The dramatis 
persone of an opera, therefore, are so many personified passions or 
emotions, wearing glorified bodies, in place of the awkward, stiff and 
homely embodiment of spoken words, the cast-off mantle of the flesh. 
They are the inward history, the present inner lives of so many men 
and women, passing before us instead of their outward forms, which 
would be so cramped and conventional, fixtures of habit, and there- 
fore impervious to the light. What romance, what tragedy there 
would be in many a little scene of daily life, could we but remove 
this evil of custom and appearance! is music does. It lifts the 
veil, it banishes the obstructions, it abridges the time, concentrates 
the intrest, drops out the extraneous and accidental, compresses the 
life of days and years into as many moments, giving life the speed 
it would have in a less resisting element, and shows us spirits as it 
were embodied here in time and , and yet exempt from all their 
limitations. It does away the fricfion and shows the effect in the 
cause. In an opera, therefore, there are very few words, and a very 
slight skeleton of a story. When we see the spirits, what they are, 
we do not want to know what they will do. ey sing themselves to 
us; the story is no more than the stage on which they move, the 
canvas on which they project their esential ‘‘form and pressure.” 
Could we know the feelings, the vital springs and tendencies of men, 
we should learn at once what their words and actions could only 
gradually and by a roundabout way reveal to us. Music is the 








spontaneous language of feeling. Her tones are but the audible 
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vibration of other souls transmitted through the nervous medium of 
our sensibilities. We seldom act or speak naturally. But when 
we do, the mere tones, without words, indicate enough. Or rather, 
words indicate, but tones convey, transmit ; words are signals, tones 
are arrivals of the real presence. We know persons by their voices 
more infallibly than by almost any sign. ‘The opera composer, 
therefore, must be he who knows most of this natural language of 
the feelings; and of course he must be a person of sensibility. 

But Opera meets another want. It supplies the craving of the 
senses for excitement, quenching the thirst of pleasure with a whole- 
some draught. It feeds the appetite with a nectar that is good also 
for the soul. Our tendency to excess, to reckless, glorious enthu- 
siasm, which is dangerous to deny, dangerous to indulge unworthily, 
overflows with graceful self-recovery in the world of art and beauty. 
Transport is a part of our divine birth-right; no soundness, no 
freshness, no nobleness of soul can long survive its seasons of re- 
currence. ‘This is the virtue of such music as Mozart’s—that it 
transports one into voluptuousness, that does not smack of earth 
or aught impure. He in music, as Raphael in colours, has taught 
us the spiritual ministry of the senses. Through music Palestrina 
rises above the life of the senses. ‘Through music Mozart bears a 
charmed life in the sphere of the senses. The consecration of the 
senses, the idealizing of common life, the vindication of Nature, the 
harmony of sense with soul appears to be the meaning of Opera.* 

J. 8S. Dwicut. 

Boston, Massachusetts, Sept, 20. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(From Zhe Atheneum.) 
Berlin, September, 1862. 
The Opera-house in Berlin, apparently, still keeps some of its old 
traditions—among others, liberality in all matters appertaining to stage 
direction. The works given are mounted with sufficient luxury, some 
of which could be well spared, were the funds sustaining it spent on 
objects of greater intrinsic importance. In a theatre on such a footing, 
there ought to be no such performances possible as one of Der 
Freischiitz which I heard there, ventured by an “Agatha,” an 
‘« Aunchen” and a “Max” as innocent of every idea and precept of 
the singer’s art as if they had come out of the music loft of some 
village church in the obselete days of noisy and drawling unisonal 
mody. They were, nevertheless, applauded and called for by the 
indulgent audience. The “Casper,” Herr Fricke, was better. He is 
oung, of good presence, acts well, and possesses a tuneful bass voice ; 
ut this, it may be feared, is on the road to ruin. Every passage is 
forced out by him, not delivered—to which evil practice there can be 
bat one sequel and issue. The orchestra is weak in its stringed 
instruments, and its conductor, Herr Taubert, is either tired of Der 
Freischuiz, and allowed his band to be slovenly, or else he is not a good 
conductor. From the general absence of accent, and neglect of the 
closing note of every bar (a habit not uncommon with those imperfectly 
gifted with nice rhythmical sense), I suspect the latter may be the 
ease. ‘The chorus is not as good nor as sure as the Carlsruhe chorus. 
Donizetti’s best serious opera, La Favorite, is given very lamely, with 
omissions (in the fourth act especially) which displayed not merely 
disregard of Italian effect but also of German power to please. Why, 
for instance, seeing that so much store is set on the chorus in this 
country, should some of the most picturesque portions of the Monas- 
tery music have been suppressed? The principal male singers were 
very poor, and evaded a large part of their task by singing the canta- 
biles with a slipshod secrecy which, however favourable to the conceal- 
ment of their want of skill, was destructive of the composer's intentions. 
The “ Leonora,” Mdlle. D’Ahna, is young and inexperienced, but her 
appearance is pleasing; her mezzo-soprano voice, a good one, has re- 
ceived some training, and there is nothing to offend in her acting. 
tm a more favourable atmosphere she might become a good singer. It 
will be hard for her to improve, if compelled habitually to appear 
—— audience so deficient in discrimination as that of the Prussian 
capital, 
The “ cynosure,” meanwhile, of Berlin opera-goers, who flock to the 
theatre to be amused, and not ‘to seek for ideas in dreary modern 





* It is in curious coincidence with this thought that the first opera, (pro- 
perly so called) and which was produced at Rome in 1600, by Emilio del 
Cavalieri, had for its title: Rappresentazione del Animo e del Corpo. It was 
of the nature of a morality, and its characters were the Body, the Soul, 
Pleasure, the, World, and Time; which allegorical personages were treated 
after the orthodox fashion, no doubt; yet it is impossible after what we have 
been considering, not to notice how accidentally the opera symbolised its own 
mission by touching on the problem of the soul ayd body in its first essay. 





works, where no ideas exist, is Mdlle. Lucca~a lady as potent as 
Malle. Liwe was a score of years ago. In stature and stage behaviour 
she is not unlike Mdlle. Piccolomini, but greatly inferior to that little 
lady as an actress. Her voice, which is strong and extensive in com- 

ss, reaching to E in alt by its pea-hen tone (no other epithet presents 
itself), recalls that of Mdlle. Anna Zerr; but that lady, if not charming, 
was, at least, honest in her execution. This cannot be said of Mdlle. 
Lucca, who avoids, yet is complete in, no passage of voluble brilliancy, 
and already is uncertain as to intonation. Herr Vielka, in M. Meyer- 
beer’s Camp of Silesia, was a poor and pretending exhibition, though 
quoted as if it had been a choice display of Art by a Sontag or a Lind. 
Nothing could be less satisfactory to the ear than the entire execution 
of this opera. The elegant duet and effective jinale to the first act, and 
the charming trio in the third (not introduced into L’Ztoile), could 
hardly be followed, so incompetent are those to whom they were in- 
trusted. The trio with two flutes was a piece of discord rather than 
cunning dialogue. Even the military choruses in the Camp Act were 
weak and insipid. M. Meyerbeer’s music beats such disrespectful 
handling worse than most; nor will the squadrons of accurately dressed 
and accoutred supernumeraries on the stage pacify the ear, which be- 
comes irritated by the ineficiency and the pretension of those to whom 
the principal interest of the story and the music is confided. 

The i still continues to be the strong point of the Berlin 
Opera-house, During the few past and coming weeks might and are 
to be heard, in addition to the operas specified, Spontini’s Nourmahal, 
Gluck’s Armida, among the farewell representations of Madame Késter, 
with whom the faéry opera may for a time vanish, no successor appear- 
ing in the horizon; and Gluck’s Orpheus, for which work it has been 
necessary to recall Madame Jachmann-Wagner, although she has left 
the musical stage in consequence of the total failure of her voice, and, 
like our Mrs. Cibber, in similar circumstances, taken to tragic acting. 
Anyhow, it appears to matter little whether there be style or no style, 
method or no method, voice in or voice out of tune, provided the 
demanded amount of noise be emitted and the action be busy. Much 
lower the requisitions of taste cannot fall. 

The number of second-class theatres here has increased greatly 
during the last fifteen years. In some I hear of winter Italian operas, 
given with the solo parts in the Southern language and the choruses 
in German! If we poor English permitted such practices, how our 
cousins would stare! At the second opera-house, Herr Wachtel 
(whose beautiful tenor voice has small chance of being set in its 
lace) is singing in Fra Diavolo. To another minor establishment, 

. Offenbach’s farce-operas are imported from ‘‘ Les Bouffes Parisiens.” 
Nothing like home comedy in music appears to have succeeded, since 
Nicolai’s death. 

While the managements of the Berlin theatres are so strenuously 
working out the hopeless task of giving musical dramas without 
adequate singers, on while, betwixt this incompatibility and the 
noxious influence of false principles paraded as discoveries, public 
taste suffers, Berlin has still its own quieter musical parishes, in which 
a love of what is sterling in composition and excellent in performance 
flourishes unobtrusively and wholesomely. Herr Liebig’s Symphony 
Concerts, which were originated some fifteen years ago, and are given 
on the cheapest possible scale of admission, are of the very highest 
merit. ‘This is the programme of a sixpenny entertainment at which I 
was present in the petal 2 :—Overture, Jdomeneus, Mozart; 
Symphony, C minor, Spohr; Overture, lise, Cherubini; Romance, 
Schwantzer; Overture, Zuryanthe, Weber; Symphony, F major, 
Beethoven. The Sommer-salon, a cool, cheerful room in three divi- 
sions, decorated in the best taste, was filled by a burgher audience of 
some eight hundred strong, most prepossessing in appearance, in , 
attention, and in refinement of behaviour ; an audience worth pleasing, 
by the best offerings. Herr Liebig’s band consists of forty-five at 
formers. I have never heard such symphony-playing for many a long 
day, nor German symphonic music more competently conducted, with 
due ease, expression, breadth and spirit. The following has been the 
repertory of the year:—The nine symphonies of Beethoven, all his 
overtures, his music to Eymont, and to The Ruins of Athens, entire; also 
his Septuor—twelve symphonies by Mozart, all his overtures, and three 
unpublished marches—choice pieces by. Bach and. Gluck—eighteen 
symphonies by Haydn—three symphonies by Spohr (including The 
Power of Sound)—Schubert’s symphony in C major, Schumann’s in B 
flat major—all the overtures of Weber, of Mendelssohn, his symphonies 
also, and his: Midsummer Nighi’s Dream music—all the overtures of 
Cherubini—the triumphal symphony of Titus Ulrich, with lighter 
music. H. F.C. 





Viewxa.—A biography of Franz Schubert has been completed by 
Ferdinand Luib. 

Municu,—A composer who resides here, Max Bach by name, has 
been completing Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera, Loreley (!)—Dwight’s 
Journal of Music. ; 
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HANDEL IN 1718—1728.* 
FOUNDATION OF THE OPERA JN LONDON. 

It is difficult to say what circumstance first suggested the idea of 
an academy for opera. But it is possible that the plan originated 
at one of those musical entertainments, so extravagantly brilliant, 
which the Duke of Chandos prepared in Albermarle Street for the 
fashionable world of London. ‘The wish must have been frequently 
expressed, that these ae might become prominent, especially 
as London was then behind many other large cities in musical 
advantages. Paris had already an academy, Vienna a court opera, 
almost every insignificant prince on the continent could command 
enjoyments that London principally owed to accident, or the 
liberality of a few. 

We have more certain information as to the period when the plan 
became ripe. It was deliberated on during the winter of 1718--19, 
at the time of the South Sea speculation ; but, without requiring 
a dissolution of Parliament, was sooner decided on than that. 
Already in February, 1719, Handel, in a letter to his brother-in- 
law, spoke of the affair as settled ; for the ‘urgent business” that 
had “so long occupied” him, and on which he cheerfully and 
expectantly believed that his ‘fortune depended,” was nothing else 
but the preparatory measures necessary before the erection of an 
opera house, the musical department of which would probably be 
placed in the hands of Handel, from the commencement. On the 
21st of February, a London paper, ‘‘ Applebee's original Weekly 
Journal,” eee the following announcement: ‘ Mr. Handel, 
a famous of Musick, is gone beyond sea, by order of his 
Majesty, to collect a company of the choicest singers in Europe, for 
the Opera in the Hay-Market.” We do not know which, or how 
many places he visited with this object ; we only know that he was 
in Dresden and Diisseldorf, and as he found nearly all that he 
wanted here, he did not probably travel farther, but spent a quiet 
summer, partly at the Hanoverian court, and partly with his family 
and friends in Halle. 

In Diisseldorf he obtained Benedetto Baldassarri, chamber singer 
to the Palatine. In autumn, 1719, he found almost all the celeb- 
rities of the Italian world of song assembled in Dresden, under the 
direction of Lotti, the composer, to celebrate the marriage of the 
electoral prince with the archduchess Maria Josepha. But these 
talents were not attainable for the next winter. ‘The elector had 
apparently invited the singers to Dresden with the enjoinment that 
o- should remain in his service some time after the festivities ; 
and a year’s contract, from the first of October, 1719, was closed 
with all those whom Handel also desired to engage. That Handel 
was in Dresden at the time of the famous September festivities 
we are assured by a letter of the Saxon general-field-marshal Count 
Flemming, to Handel's pupil, Freulein von Schulenburg. Here is 


the letter :— 
Dresden, October 6th, 1719. 

“ Mademoiselle!—With this I send you from Vienna that operetta 
about which I had the honor of speaking with you. I could not yet 
obtain the operas from here; they are so particular about them that 
they will not even leave the parts with the singers, which enrages 
these people terribly. I wished to see Mr. Handel, and to show him 
some attention on your account, but I have not been able to do so; I 
made use of your name to induce him to come and see me, but he 
was always ill or out; I think he isa little foolish, and he certainly 
should not be so with me, seeing that I am a musician from inclination, 
and that I consider it an honor to be one of your most faithful servants, 
mademoiselle, and that you are the most amiable of the pupils ;—I 
thought I would tell you this, so that, in your turn, you might give 
some lessons to your master.—I have the honor to be,” &c. &. 


Handel’s position was a difficult one, and required great care and 
foresight, in order to lull the suspicions of the Saxon court, and not 
to tempt the singers, who longed for English guineas, to a breach 
of contract. All that he could do was to engage Signoras Duras- 
tanti and Salvai, the sopranos Senesino and Berselli, and the bassist 
Boschi, for the academy, from October 1st, 1721. Although the 
Italian singers conducted themselves in their usual manner towards 
the German musicians in Dresden, Senesino especially, towards the 
chapel-master Heinichen, so that the elector was obliged to drive 
away his entire Italian Parnassus as early as February, 1720, this 
had no influence on the London Academy ; for although the Italians 


* Translated from Friedrich Chrysander’s Life of Handel, by Fanny Malone 
Raymond, 








had created a scandal in Dresden, in order to get to London sooner, 
the academy was too careful and intelligent to accept their services 
before the time stipulated in their contracts ; but we must except 
Signora Durastanti, who was necessary at that moment. Count 
Flemming, who was a man of great power in the court of the 
elector August, with titles and places at command, could not 
understand, of course, why a simple musician should treat his 
invitations with indifference. But Handel was not everybody's 
friend, or a conceited virtuoso, seeking to make himself of conse- 
quence through powerful protection; he was a plain, independent 
man, who attended to his business, who maintained his freedom in 
private life, without molesting others, or allowing himself to be 
molested by them. He never visited any one who did not return 
his visits on a footing of equality (except in matters of business); 
and the Saxon general-field-marshal had to content himself with 
such treatment as English dukes and earls had already received. 
The pride that inspired such behaviour could not offend, as it dis- 
played itself principally in reserve; but the ladies of the court 
concerts long bore ill will towards the master, because he could 
never be persuaded to accompany them in their chamber music. 
Handel, when he allowed himself to be heard by His Majesty and 
the Royal Princes on the clavier, received a hundred ducats. ‘The 
order:is dated February, 1720, from which we must not conclude 
that Handel was still in Dresden, but rather that the expense of 
this ‘‘royal pleasure” was noted down late and negligently, or else 
that the hundred ducats were afterwards sent to Handel in London 
through the Saxon ambassador. Handel was more fortunate than 
Bach, who, having won an artistic victory over the French clavier 
player Marchant, a year before at the same court, was cheated out 
of a similar reward through the rascality of an officer of the court. 
It would be most interesting, could any remarks on the play of 
these men, by Count Flemming, or some other bel esprit of this court, 
be discovered. Forkel says that Bach expressed a wish to make 
Handel’s personal acquaintance, and undertook a journey to Halle 
with that object, but only arrived there when the composer had 
left. This must have been late in the autumn of 1719. e King 
went back to London in the middle of November; Handel pro- 
bably returned a little sooner. At least I conclude so, as the opera 
house academy formed itself into a society and held several meetings 
in the beginning of November. ‘The first representation took place 
on the 2nd of April, 1720. I set the first performance of Acis and 
Galatea, and the composition of the opera, Radamisto, to the winter 


months of 1719-20, 
(To be continued). 


DURHAM. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Tue trial of candidates for the Tenor vacancies in Durham Cathedral 
Choir, occasioned by the deeply lamented death of Mr. Charles Ashton, 
and the resignation of Mr. Thomas Brown, took place in the choir of 


the cathedral, on Thursday and Friday, Sep. 25th and 26th. Twelve 
candidates appeared from various cathedrals, six of whom sang on the 
Thursday, and six on the Friday. The following six sang on Thursday, 
in the following order, each a solo of his own choice. The order of 
rotation was determined by lot:—No. 1. Mr. Barraclough, of Lincoln 
Cathedral. Anthem, “ Ascribe unto the Lord,” Zravers. Has a good 
strong voice, quality coarse, and sings out of tune.—No. 2. Mr. Barnby, of 
Hereford Cathedral. Anthem, “ Comfort ye my people,” Messiah. Voice 
is more loud than pleasant ; singing too much strained ; reads fairly.—No. 3, 
Mr. Dawson, of Newcastle. Anthem, “Ascribe unto the Lord,” Travers. 
Very good voice, but style rough and uncultivated.—No. 4. Mr. Horton, of 
Cork Cathedral. Anthem, “ Praise the Lord,” Croft. A beautiful voice ; 
but too limited in quantity for a large cathedral—No. 5. Mr. Pheasant, of 
Peterboro’. Anthem, “Give the Lord the honour due,” Kent. Voice 
very limited, both in range and quantity; no style——No. 6. Mr. Roberts, 
of Armagh Cathedral. Anthem, “Comfort ye, my people,” Messiah. 
Las a very moderate voice, and did not make much of his pieces. 

Each candidate sang a second Anthem in the same order, as follows :-— 
No. 1. “Comfort ye.” No. 2. “Ascribe unto the Lord.” No. 3. “I 
will cry,” Mozart. No.4. O Lord our Governor,” Stevenson. No. 5. 
“Comfort ye,” and No. 6. ‘‘ Wherewithall,” Elvey. 

Messrs. Barraclough, Barnby, and Dawson were selected for a trial of 
skill in reading at sight, and each sang, “ Praise the Lord,” Boyce. 
None sang it well. Mr. Barnby was eventually selected to sing with the 
six who were to appear the following day. This closed the trial for 
Thursday, which was resumed on Friday, when six new candidates 
appeared, and the singing was of a much superior order. No. 1, Mr, 
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Newsome, of Canterbury Cathedral. Anthem, “ Ascribe unto the 
Lord,” Zravers. Has a pleasant voice; but was very unwell. during the 
trial.—No. 2. Mr. Mason, of Worcester Cathedral. Anthem, “ The 
Lord is very great,” Beckwith. A voice of good compass and power, but 
rather coarse in quality: the solo very well sung.—No, 3. Mr. Price, of 
Manchester Cathedral. Anthem, “O Lord our Governor,” Stevenson. 
A fine and sweet voice of great compass; sings with great taste and feeling, 
and is a good reader.—No. 4. Mr. Robson, of Durham. Anthem, “ Lord 
what is man?” Handel. A nice voice, but much too small for a large cathe- 
dral: solo very well sung.— No. 5. Mr. Whitehead, of Huddersfield. 
Anthem, “Comfort ye, my people,” Handel. A splendid voice, of good 
quality and great compass: sings in first rate style: is a reader.— 

o. 6. Mr. Wait, of Chester Cathedral. Anthem, “If with all your 
hearts,” Elijah. A very pleasing quality of voice, but quantity too small 
Sor Durham Cathedral: sang his pieces very creditably. 

Each of the six candidates then sang a second Anthem, in the same 
order, viz.: No. 1. “If with all your hearts, Elijah. No. 2. ‘ Ascribe 
unto the Lord,” Travers. No.3. “If with all your hearts,” Elijah. 
No. 4. “ Wherewithall,” Elvey. No. 5. “If with all your hearts,” 
Elijah. No. 6. “ How beautiful are the feet,” Haydn. The following 
four were then selected to be tested as to their capabilities for reading : 
Messrs. Mason, Price, Whitehead, and Barnby. Mr. Mason, Mr. Price, 
and Mr. Whitehead each sang “ The earth is the Lord’s,” Croft. Mr. 
Price and Mr. Whitehead sang the solo correctly and with taste. Mr. 
Whitehead then sang the last verse in “ O sing unto the Lord,” Greene. 
correctly. Mr. Price and Mr. Barnby sang the first verse in ‘‘ My God, 
my God,” Greene. Mr. Price sang correctly. The four then sang 
“Luther’s Hymn;” Mr, Price and Mr. Whitehead each singing the 
solo remarkaby well, and, eventually, those two gentlemen were 
selected by the Dean and Chapter to fill the two vacant Tenor stalls in 
Durham Cathedral. This choice gave general satisfaction. 

The choir of Durham Cathedral is considered to be one of the finest 
in the kingdom. ‘The members are: Altos, Messrs Martin, Bates, and 
Walker; Zenors, Messrs. Smith, Price, and Whitehead; Basses, Messrs. 
Brown, Lambert, Kaye, and Hemingway. Organist, Dr. Henshaw ; 
Precentor, Dr. Dykes, (Doctors in Music), 


THE MUSIC AND DANCING LICENSES. 
(Middlesex Sessions, Oct 9.) 


The Court sat to-day at Clerkenwell to hear and determine applica- 
tions for the renewal of licenses for music, and music and dancing, un- 
der the provisions of the Act 25th George 11., cap. 36. The total 
number of applications in the list is 455—379 for renewals and transfers 
(opposition was entered against seven), and there were 76 applications 
for new licenses. Mr. Pownal presided, and there were about 12 magis- 
trates present. The court was densely crowded, but the arrangements 
made by the officers of the court for the accommodation of the public 
were carried out in the most satisfactory manner. The list of renewals 
and transfers was gone through, and, with several exceptions, the licenses 
were passed. Three were refused to houses where readings of plays had 
beén given on Sunday evenings. 

In the case of Highbury Barn, one of the magistrates asked whether 
that. was not the place where the person known as the “ Female Blondin” 
had met with a serious accident while performing on a rope. Mr. 
SLEeIaH, who appeared for Mr. Giovannelli, the proprietor of the Barn, 
raid that was indeed true, but the applicant had kindly and generously 
got up a free benefit for the unfortunate young woman who met with the 
accident, and no one more than he regretted the sad occureace. The 
magistrate wished to know if such performances were to be repeated, or 
if the applicant was prepared to say that they should not. Mr. SizicH 
assured the bench, on the part of Mr. Giovannelli, that nothing of the 
kind would be attempted again. .The license was than granted. 

In the case of the Sir Hugh Myddelton, New River Head, Clerken- 
well, a magistrate called attention to the fact that free admissions had 
been distributed at genilemen’s houses for the servants. Mr. Sleigh, on 
behalf of Mr. James Deacon, most emphatically denied this, and said he 
could prove by the evidence of the police, the public, and the general 
frequenters of Mr. Deacon’s music-hall that it was as well conducted 
as any in London, and had been since he had had the license. This com- 
plaint had sprung suddenly upon Mr. Deacon; no notice of opposition 
had been given. To derive Mr. Deacon of his license would really be 
cruel in the extreme. Besides, many similar establishments in London 
issued free admissions, but Mr. Deacon had a full, complete, and most 
satisfactory answer to this extraordinary complaint. The tickets were 
given to a gentleman who asked for them (!), but it was absurd to suppose 
that Mr. Deacon, a highly respectable man, who had had the Myddelton 
near upon twelve years, KNEW THAT THEY WERE ‘TO BE GIVEN TO SERVANT 
eirts. He had expended a considerable sum of money on his music- 
hall, which was equal in its management for decorum and good conduct 
to any other, Asan act of mercy, the Court, he submitted, ought not 





to refuse the renewal of this license, but to allow Mr. Deacon time to 
rebut the accusation pe against him. The license was formally 
refused, but leave was granted to Mr. Sleigh to renew the subject yes- 
terday morning. Mr. Sleigh said he was obliged for that permission, 
and the local magistrates would be served with notices. Inspector 


. Allen, G, said there was no complaint whatever as to the conduct of the 


music-hall, - Mr, Sleigh said the whole division could say the same. 

A number of petitioners not having answered to their names when 
called, the Chairman said in future the licenses would be refused in all 
such instances, and the application would have to be treated as an 
original one, which would cause the delay of a year, The opposed 
applications are—the Star and Garter, Green-street, Leicester-square; 
the Adelaide Gallery, the Alhambra ; Assembly-rooms, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields; the Black Horse and Windmill, Fieldgate-street; the Artichoke, 
Dog-row, Bethnal-green; the Strand Music-hall, by the Exeter Change- 
arcade; the Retreat, Highgate-road, Kentish-town; ‘the Pegasus 
Tavern, Green-lanes; the Nag’s Head, Roadside, Whitechapel; the 
British Oak, Oxford-street, Whitechapel ; Sir John Barleycorn, Thomas. 


street, Whitechapel; the Cape of Good Hope, Commercial-road; the 
Foresters, Hawthorndean-place, West-street, Limehouse; the Victory, 
No. 8, Colet-place ; and: the Eagle, Chestnut-road. 


Music av Cosure.—The Duke of Coburg-Gotha has bestowed upon 
Herr F. W. Markall, musical director in. Dantzic, the Cross of Merit 
for Art and Science, affiliated to the Order of the House of Ernst, 
The meeting of delegates from the Associations for Male Voices of 
Germany, ehien was lately held here, was not intended to impose by 
numbers, or to give any artistic performance on a large scale. The 
delegates assembled simply as speakers, to carry out the plan adopted 
at the last annual Singerfest in Nuremburg, of founding a grand 
universal German “Singerbund,” or Vocal Confederation. About 
eighty delegates were present, from all parts of the German Fatherland, 
and the Reithalle was selected, as the building wherein to receive them 
solemnly, on the 20th ult., in presence of the general public. The two 
associations, Liederkranz and Singerkranz, belonging to this town, 
were on the spot, and executed a short but highly appropriate musical 
programme. After an introductory piece of music, Herr Kawaezinsky 
was charged, in the name of the committee of the Coburg Singer- 
kranz, with the task of welcoming the guests, which he did in a 
dignified and becoming manner. Hereupon followed the chorus: “QO, 
Isis,” from Die Zauberfléte, words written especially for the occasion, 
being adapted to the indescribably solemn strains. The writer is 
bound to state that, of all pieces performed, not one was so powerful 
and so ealeuted to touch the deepest feeling of those present, as this 
chorus of the unrivalled master, although it was not included in the 
programme, as it formed the accompaniment to the welcome. Herr 
Elben, from Swabia, then mounted the speaker’s tribune, and, after him, 
thecomposer, Rud. Tschirch, The principal piece in the programme was 
a composition by Ferd. Mihring, “ Deutscher Schwur und Gebet” 
(“ German Oath and Prayer”) with orchestral aceompaniments: At 
8 o’clock p.at.,.on the 21st, the meeting commenced, their deliberations 
in the Reithalle for the constitution of the Confederation, The most 
important resolutions adopted in a long debate were to the effect that, 
the “ Sangertag,” which is declared established, shall take place every 
two years, and a Universal German Vocal Festival, every four. To meet 
the expenses of the Confederation, each seperate Vocal Association shall 
contribute an annual sum, according to the number of its members. 
The subscription of each member is fixed at 3 kreutzers a year. The 
members of the committee of the Swabian Vocal Association were first 
appointed members of the General Committe as were, also, ten other 
gentlemen, namely: Dr. Gerster, of Nuremberg; Herr Meyer, of 
Thorn; Herr Fentsch, of Munich; Dr. Holzel, of Vienna; Herr 
Eberhardt, of Coburg; Herr Tschirch, of Berlin; Herr Julius Otto, of 
Dresden; Dr. Bauer, of Vienna; Herr von Lissing, of Brunswick; and 
Herr Abt, of the same town. No city had sent ina request to be 
selected as the place for the next meeting of the German Vocal 
Festival, and the selection was left to the committee. During the 
meeting, a telegram containing a cordial greeting to the vocal congress 
from the Duke, at Reinhardbrunn, was received and read. After three 
lusty cheers had been given for his Royal Highness, an answer was 
agreed upon and despatched. ‘The visitors assembled for a public 
dinner in the lodge. The walk to the “ Veste Coburg” was delayed 
till a tolerably late hour, but the magnificent weather rendered it most 
delightful. An immense crowd had assembled there ata very early 
hour of the afternoon. The Duke’s opera of Diana von Solange was to 
have been performed in the evening, but, on account of the hoarseness 
of Mad. Siimann de Paez, Gounod’s Faust was substituted at the last 
moment. In spite of the difficulties, both artistic and scenic, resulting 
from the unexpected change, the performance was exceedingly good, 
and the reception of the work enthusiastic. The first German 
“ Singertag” concluded with an excursion, on the following day, to 
Rosenau,—Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung. 
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PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Thursday, Oct. 9. 


The Théatre Italian has opened for the season, but not with any 
extraordinary eclét. Who could have anticipated that any deep 
emotion or violent curiosity would be evoked now-a-days by Norma, or 
by Madame Penco? Norma is a good opera, and Madame Penco is a 

ood artist. KEverybody knows it—admits it. But the public hag 

eard the one sufficiently often, and can remember greater singers 
than the other in the part of the Druid Priestess. Signor Naudin, like 
most tenors, strove too much with Pollio, a disagreeable part it ust be 
owned, and very taxing. Had he sung less, he would have sung 
better; had he acted less, the audience that smiled might have 
applauded. Signor Naudin has a charming voice, and sings well, but 
lacks moderation. Adalgisa was personated by Madame Volpini. It 
would be difficult to find one more appropriate as regards “looks ;” but 
I have heard better singing in the part. The new basso, Signor 
Capponi, is tolerable—no more. Cknerentola is announced for this 
evening—without Alboni. A Mdlle. Daniel, of whom I can give no 
account, personates Angelina. In my next I shall offer you my opinion 
of the debutante, as also of Signor Vidal, the new tenor, who, likewise, 
makes his first appearance this evening, as Don Ramiro, 

The Grand Opera still keeps ringing the unchanging changes on 
Guillaume Tell, the Huguenots, La Juive, and Robert le Diable. But 
great alterations loom in the distance. Masaniello is rehearsing, and 
the Comte Ory, “ with new scenery and decorations,” is to be given, on 
the 13th proximo, for the début of Signor Mario. The direction has 
entreated M. Faure to support the caste with his powerful talent 
in the character of Raimbault; but that high-swollen barytone— 
M. Faure, not Raimbault — has. signified his opinion that the 
part is beneath his dignity; notwithstanding which, if Rossini 
would write a new air, he would condescend. The general 
opinions seems to be that Rossini will not oblige M. Faure. There 
is confident talk of the production of Don Giovanni. Rumour 
already assigns the parts as follows :—‘ Donna Anna,” Mdlle. Sax; 
“ Zerlina,” Mad. Vandenheuvel-Duprez; “ Elvira,” Mdlle. Ham- 
mackers; ‘* Don Giovanni,” M. Faure; “ Ottavio,” Signor Mario, or 
M. Michot ; “ Leporello,” M. Obin. The translation is by M. E. 
Duprez. I can hardly fancy Mozart at the Grand Opera, his anti- 
“sensation” music requiring more faith than is possessed by the 
majority of Parisians. However, 1 may be mistaken, and the cast of 
Don Juan, must have a special attraction, except in the instance of 
Signor Mario, who may be deemed an “ interloper.” 

Mad. Cinti-Damourean has been recently stricken with apoplexy at 
Chantilly, and the greatest fears are entertained for her recovery. Her 
maiden name was Hyacinthe Montalaud—the first she changed to Cinti 
to appear at the ThéAtre Ventadour. Some chroniclers have averred 
that the name was Cinthée and not Hyacinthe. 

There is a new hope for your London Italian Opera Managers. 
M. Gueymard has solemnly renounced the French stage—at least for a 
space—and is determined to try conclusions with Signors Mario, 
Tamberlik, and Giuglini. If my opinion were of any use,’ I would 
strongly recommend M, Gueymard for such parts as “ Pollio” in Norma ; 
of other parts in the Italian repertory I prefer saying nothing. M. 
Gueymard takes Mad. Gueymard with him in his new art peregrina- 
tions, 

The revival of Grétry’s Zemire et Azor at the Opera Comique has 
been essayed with success. Grétry is famous as the composer com- 
plimented by Voltaire on his wit, while affecting to believe that all 
musicians in general were remarkable for their béise, Times are 
changed since then. Rossini, Auber, Meyerbeer, are all proverbial for 
rivalling the most spiritual of their collaborateurs in wit and giace. 
Rossini’s bonmots are often cruelly piquant; as, for instance, when 
Lamartine suggested that he should place a “ lyre” over his iron gate 
“And you a tire-lire” (a money-box) replied the composer. Poor 
Lamartine is again reduced to beg for charity in the shape of a lottery 
at twenty-five centimes the ticket. ‘The obolum of Belisarius may thus 
be translated by the Gallic (catch) penny. 

_ The Gymnase has just given Les Fous, by M.E. Plouviez. There 
is but one real madman, however, in the piece, a madman escaped 
trom Charenton, the French Bedlam; but the doctor commissioned 
to bring him back, finds himself greatly embarrassed on discovering, 
at every step, folks reputed wise, who deserve to be incarcerated 
as mad. This piece de lunatico inguirendo is so unequal, that hisses 
of discontent disputed its success with the applause of admiration. 
The Porte St. Martin has retrieved its ill-luck by Paul Féval’s 
Bossu, whose hump is only a fictitious one, borne with as good a 
grace as may be by the actor Melingue; the melo-drama, however, 
must be rather obscure to those amongst the spectators who may 
happen not to have read the novel by the same author from which it is 
taken, Paul Féval has had the tact to ensure success to his work by 





taking M. Bourgon into partnershtp for the dramatic exposition of his 
piece. Dolorés, the drama in verse by M. Louis Bouilhet, is admired with 
a yawn, and already is La Fils de M. Giboyel put in rehearsal. The 
piece is by Emile Augier, and they say, that, in order to make it 
the censorship, the author has placed it under the protection of Prince 
Napoleon, whose intimate protégé he is. An actor who has for many 
years played the dandies at the Théatre Frangais, is just now gainin; 

eat applause in the part of Tartuffe. As M. Leroux has preserv 

is complexion, he does not pretend to represent a pale ascetic devotee, 
but a well-fed devotee, who conceals his appetites without at all seeking 
to extinguish them. Tartuffe almost becomes a man of the world. 
When Moliére’s piece was translated into English, Tartuffe became a 
canting Methodist parson. If it were translated anew in our day, to 
what class, to what profession, to what persuasion, would the English 
Tartuffe belong ? 


Wunzsure.—The public rehearsals of the musical Institute were 
closed this summer by the performance of a grand Oratorio, Jerusalem 
the work of a living composer, Mr. H. Pierson’s. It met with applause, 
Oratorio of Jerusalem (originally produced at the Norwich Festival). 


Mancuester.—The first concert of the season at the Concert Hall, 
introduced the London Glee and Madrigal Union. Horsley’s “ By Celia’s 
arbour” after a full orchestral symphony, was injudiciously placed, but 
the first few strains, gave little cause for apprehension, and though we 
have heard the glee sung during the last forty years by the vocalists 
best acquainted with English part music, it must be acknowledged 
that the execution has never been surpassed in ourexperience. It was 
delicate in style, pure in tone, truthful in intonation, and rich in 
coloring. “Come see what pleasures,” by Elliot, had the additional 
advantage of a solo soprano voice—that of Miss Banks, just the voice 
for blending. ‘Under the greenwood tree,” sung by Messrs, Baxter, 
W. Cummings, Land and Winn, we have been accustomed to hear a 
shade quicker; but it was charmingly sung, and encored. The party 
have a decided advantage in frequently singing together, under the 
direction of so accomplished a master as Mr. Land, Dr, Arne’s “ Now 
Phebus sinketh in the west,” was delivered by Mr. Winn, with 
thorough musical feeling. Why did Miss Banks give us a modern 
version of ‘“* Where the bee sucks?” A serenade by J. L. Hatton, 
“Good night, beloved,”—and the ballad, “In my wild mountain 
valley,” from The Lily of Killarney, the latter nicely sung by Miss 
Banks; also was entitled to notice, a flute solo by M. De Jong, ad- 
mirably played, was added to the programme, and Mozart’s symphony 
in C, as well as the overture to Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, were ably conducted by Mr. Halle, and carefully given by the 
orchestra; the “ Andante grazioso” in the symphony more especially. — 
Abridged from the Examiner and Times, Oct. 7th, 1862. 


Bricuton—(From a Correspondent).—This has been quite a musical 
week down here. First a concert for the benefit of ‘‘ Master Jackson,” a 
local artist of rising talent; next, a soireé, by the local Rifle Volunteer Band. 
What the music was, and how performed, I am unable to say, not having been 
present. As, however, music-softening influence was for the millionth time 
brought to bear in the cause of charity—the benefit of the Lancashire 
operatives, it is sincerely to be hoped there was a full attendance. On 
Wednesday, at the’ Pavilion, Herr Kuhe gave the first of a series of three 
“ Pianoforte Recitals.” There was a numerous and fashionable audience, who 
listened with marked attention to a long series of performances of the most 
varied character. I must reiterate, however, the stigma to which I gave 
expression in your last number, Out of eleven. instrumental pieces, only one 
was by Beetboven, only one by Mozart, the rest, with one exception, perhaps 
(S. Heller’s Dans les Bois, No. 3) were exclusively modern effusions, calculated, 
if not to please, at least to startle. Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, was finely 
given, which makes it the more to be regretted that Herr Kuhe wastes his 
time on inferior music. The second of Herr Derffel’s “ Recitals” was given 
on Thursday, in the same place, to an audience at least equally numerous, 
though perhaps of a somewhat different order, more juveniles and a larger 
number of professionals were present. Herr Derffel’s reputation is gradually 





extending, and admirers of Beethoven’s music alwys flock to hear him play 
it. The sonata on the present occasion was the Pathetique. To this, full 
justice was done. The vibrating, light and shade, and expression generally, 
were unexceptionable; but the first allegro and the rondo were taken some- 
what too fast, although no palpable indistinctness ensued. I timed it, and for 
comparison’s sake append my observations: first movement, seven minutes 
and a half; second, four minutes and three quarters; third, three minutes 
and a half; otal, fifteen minutes and three quarters. The performance was 
listened to with great attention, and (for ladies) hearty plaudits followed its 
close. Herr Derffel also played in capital style, ‘‘a te 0 cara,” and Mozart's 
Zauber fléte duett, by Thalberg. We hope shortly to hear from the same fingers 
at least one prelude and fugue by Bach. Mr. Derffel is forming the syle of his 





pupils by these “Recitals;” and no better model, in a certain school, exists 
than Bach, 
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MDLLE. PATTI, FROM A BELGIAN POINT OF VIEW.* 


But to return to Mdlle. Patti, whom we have left too long. We 
have already mentioned her incomparable voice, and the habitual 
purity of her taste. We will now say a word or two of the charming 
manner in which she sustains the character (Amina). Always attentive 
to what is going forward, she lends animation to everyone around her, 
In the scene of jealousy at the end of the first act, she was most en- 
trancing. Amina loves Elvino dearly; nay, adores him; but then 
the language of the Count is so choice, and his manners are so pleasing. 
She knows that her listening to him more than is necessary is tanta- 
mount to breaking her lover’s heart; she knows this, and the knowledge 
gives her pain; but how can anyone be impolite with so amicable a 
nobleman? At length, Elvino gets angry ; Amina goes up and reas- 
sures him, while she looks out of the corner of her eye at the Count. 
The curtain falls, doubtless to the great joy of Elvino, but with a slight 
touch of regret on the part of Amina, who says to herself, perhaps, that 
it is difficult to please everyone, and Elvino too. Throughout this 
scene, her acting is distinguished by a degree of grace and naive 
coquetry truly charming. In the finale of the second act, she exhibits 
touches of genuine pathos; how her heart bounds towards Elvino ; 
how her voice appeals to him; what depth of prayer there is in 
her expressive eyes! Elvino begins to grow incomprehensible... . 
how can he possibly refrain from falling at her feet? In the third act 
Amina reveals a true artistic nature, an incomparable voice at the 
bidding of habitual good taste, and, besides all this, real histrionic 
genius. There is another brilliant star on the radiant firmament of art, 
who knows? Perhaps a new Malibran. 

The immense success obtained at each of her performances, by this 
interesting young lady, is, in our eyes, fully justified by the remarkable 
qualities she continues to exhibit on every fresh occasion. She is 
young—19 years of age—pretty, most ladylike, and nature has kindly 
showered on her all her favours. To a rare mind, to intelligence of 
the first order, nature has graciously added one of the most extended, 
fresh, agreeable and ductile soprano voices ever known—flexible, sweet, 

ure, seductive, dramatic, passionate—a voice, in fact, impossible to 

ear, without being deeply moved. As though she had not already 
done sufficient, nature has bestowed, also, on her that precious quality 
without which no one can be a perfect artist. She made her a great 
actress, This is a qualification somewhat neglected at the present day, 
seeing that the majority of ladies and gentlemen in possession of the 
lyric stage, appear, with incredible obstinacy, to think the art of acting 
beneath their notice. After the Somnambula, which was quite sufficient 
to bring out all her genuine feeling, J2 Barbiere presented us to her in 
a new light; and, lastly, Lucia completed this trinity. The sentimental 
Amina gave no cause for jealousy to the spruce Rosina, and the poetical 
Lucia caused many a tear to a flow at the sight of her despair, 





* Translated from the Indépendance Belge. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Monday Popular Concerts, 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD CONCERT. 


Director: Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


Tue Fifth Season of the.Monday Popular Concerts (established February 7, 1859) 
willcommence at St. James’s Hall, on the evening of October 13. The reason of 
beginning a month earlier than usual is to afford the very many amateurs still 
attracted, from the country and from abroad, by the fame of the International Exhibi- 
tion, an opportunity of listening to performances which have not only enjoyed the 
constant patronage of the London public, but elicited marked encomium no less from 
correspondents of distinguished foreign journals than from the musical representatives 
of the universal press of England. 

The plan upon which the Monday Popular Concerts were instituted, and their form 
and character as musical entertainments, are now so well known, that it is unnecessary 
to add anything to explanations already published. It was originally intended, in 
1869, to give six performances, and to repeat the experiment, should it turn out suc- 
cessful, from year to year. So unanimous, however, was the response to this first 
appeal—an appeal based no less upon a faith in the ability of the general public to 
appreciate, than in the power of genuine music to attract and charm—that in the first 
season the proposed six concerts were increased to thirteen, in the second to thirty- 
eight (including eleven held at Liverpool, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c.), in 
the third to twenty-four, and in the fourth to twenty-six. The’ programmes of these 
one hundred and two concerts have included nearly all the trios, quartets, quintets, 
and double quartets of Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn; many quartets, 

quintets, &c., by Haydn, Dussek, Cherubini, Schubert, Spohr, Macfarren, Loder, 
Mellon, &c.; the most celebrated sonatas and other compositions for pianoforte, solo 
or concerted, of Mozart, Beethoven, Woclfl, Steibelt, Dussek, Clementi, Pinto, 
Hummel, Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, &c., and several of the 
hirpsichord works of Handel, Scarlatti, and Sebastian Bach, together with a large 





number of songs, duets, and other vocal pieces from the ancient and modern schools of 
Italy, Germany, France, and England.+ As executants, in every department, the 
most eminent artists have been provided, engagements having been contracted with 
renowned performers abroad as wellas at home. A constant attendance at St. James's 
Hall, throughout a series of Monday Popular Concerts, was, therefore—to use the 
words of a previous address—* equivalent to a varied course of lectures on the chamber 
ane of the great masters, with practical illustrations by the first professors of the 
lay. 

The presence of Herr Joachim in London has enabled the Director to obtain that 
gentleman's invaluable co-operation as first violin, Herr Joachim having agreed to 
assist at each of the concerts to be held ‘while the International Exhibition remaing 
open, and to lead quartets by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. Signor 
Piatti has also accepted the post of violoncello; that of second violin being undertaken 
by Mr. Ries, and that of viola by Mr. Webb. The pianoforte will be re: ited by 

r. Charles Hallé and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, one of whom will play a solo sonata from 
the great masters at each concert. 

The instrumental pieces of the first concert Nona’ Oct. 13) comprise Haydn's 
quartet in D minor, Mozart's sonata in D major (No. 21 of Mr. Charles Hallé’s edition 
of ‘ Mozart’s Sonatas for the Pianoforte"), Mendelssohn's celebrated O¢teto in E fiat, 
for two first violins, two second violins, two Violas, and two violoncellos (led, for the 
first time at the Monday Popular Concerts, by Herr J: sa seer Ay Beethoven's sonata 
in G, for pianoforte and violin, No. 3, Op. 30 (Mr.Charles Hallé and Herr Joachim.) 
The vocal music will be sustained by Miss Banks and Miss les. 

At every concert, until further notice, the programme will be changed, a new 
peat @ new solo sonata, a new duet, and a new grand concerted piece (quintet, 

ouble quartet, or pianoforte trio) superseding the one at the previous concert; so that 
—- visitors to the International Exhibition may have a constant succession of 
variety. 

Further particulars about future projected arrangements for the Monday Popular 
Concerts will be found in the analytical programme of the evening. Meanwhile, in 
announcing the commencement of the Fifth Season, on Monday, October 13, the 
Director has again to tender his thanks for the liberal and unremitting support with 
bem his undertaking has been honoured, and again respectfully to solicit its con- 

nuance. 





* A catalogue of the instramental works which have been already introduced’‘at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, with the names of the performers and the dates of the 
various performances, will appear in an early programme, 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 18, 1862. 
The First Concert of the Fifth Season, 


THE PROGRAMME, VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL, WILL BE SELECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF 


VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 


PROGRAMME, 








Hayda, 


PART. I. 
QUARTET, in D minor, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello... 
(First time at the Monday Popular Concerts.) 
MM. Joachim, Ries Webb, and Piatti. 
CRADLE-SONG, “ Sleep, thou — ee Pe Re) ao 


Glinka, 
Winter. 


iss Banks. 


OEP UGE ces tse ate’ obs te 0nd 
Miss Lascelles. 
SONATA, “4 major, for Pianoforde Solo (No, 21 of Mr. Halld's 
on 


Mr. Charles Hallé, 


PART II. 
GRAND OTTET, in E flat, Op, 20, for four Violins, two Violas, and 
two Violoncellos des Soe ee" a ose oe «+ Mendelssohao. 
MM. Joachim, Ries, Carrodus, Watson, Webb, Hann, Paque, and Piatti. 
BONGS, “ Whois Sylvia?” ‘Hark, hark, the lark" ... 606 +» Schubert. 
Miss Banks. 
SONG, “The Savoyard’s Song”, ... ... soe owe wees one, Monel ssohn. 
Miss Lascelles. 
DUBT,, * Paro deh”. ese,|- eye's hi eae, leah. t06i! Cons 
Miss Banks and Miss Lascelles. 
SONATA, in G, Op. 30, for Pianoforte and Violin... san 
Mr. Charles Hallé and Herr Joachim. 


Conpuctor — Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER. 


wo» Paer.} 


+» Beethoven. 





To commence at Bight o’Clock precisely. 





NOTICE. 

It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of remaining till 
the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of the last instru- 
mental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish to hear the 
whole may do so without interruption. 

Between the last vocal} piece and the Sonata for the Pianoforte and Violin, an 
interval of FIVE Minutes will be allowed. 

The Concert will finish before half-past Ten o’Clock. 


Tickets to be had of Megars, 





Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. 
Cuarre  & Co. 60 New Bond Street, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. K. (Belfast).—We are unable to entertain the proposition 
of our correspondent—for which, nevertheless, he has our thanks. 

CriticaL.—To the first query—Ewer § Co., Schott §& Co., Ash- 
down § Parry. To the second—No. To the third—We cannot 
give opinions on unpublished works. That is the business of a pro- 
fessional teacher. 

Sy. Bs.—Trafurelleria! Sono conosciuto pik della bettonica. 
Buriasso! Pestapépe! 





NOTICES. 


To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisers are informed, that for the Suture 
the Advertising Agency of Tue Mustcat Wor LD is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). 
Advertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but no later. Payment on delivery. 

Two lines and under ... oe ee 28. 6d, 
TERMS { every additional 10 words... ae , 6d 

To PUBLISHERS AND ComposERs—All Music for Review in THE 
MusicaL WoRLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Saturday 
following in Tae Musican Wor.p. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Tuk Musica, Wor LD. 





BIRTH. 
On the 10th inst., at 2 Upper George Street, Bryanston Square, 
the wife of ADOLPHE SCHLOESSER, Esq., of a Daughter. 





Che Musical Wry, 


LONDON: SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1862. 





R. BALFE’S last opera has indisputably gained the ear 

of the town, and a closer acquaintance only tends to 
strengthen the opinion elicited from the beginning. An 
impression prevails, indeed, that Zhe Puritan's Daughter is 
inferior to no work from its industrious and versatile com- 
poser’s pen, without excepting the universally popular 
Bohemian Girl, or even The Bondman, which, although 
strangely overlooked of recent years, stands perhaps highest 
in the opinion of musical judges—rivalling the first in attrac- 
tive melody and the last in dramatic expression. That, on 
the whole, the music of The Puritan's Daughter is the 
freshest Mr. Balfe has produced for a long time, must be 
admitted; and that, while the ideas are almost everywhere 
spontaneous, the concerted pieces are spirited and effective, 
the orchestral accompaniments full of variety, and the general 
treatment marked by a consistency belonging to well-con- 
sidered productions alone, is no less evident. Much is doubt- 
less due to Mr. J. V. Bridgman’s libretto, which, besides 
being ingeniously laid out and interesting from a dramatic 
point of view, deals with real characters, and is written from 
end to end in honest unobtrusive English. The plot, too, is so 
simple that there is no misunderstanding it, every incident 
of its scenic progress being set forth with exemplary clear- 
ness. The “merry monarch,” and his boon companion, 
Rochester, have seldom been exhibited under a more agreeable 
stage-pourtrayal, seldom involved in a mimic adventure from 
which they are extricated by more legitimate means. The 
Puritan Wolf, and his daughter, too, are remarkably well 





drawn characters; the dogged sternness of the reformer being 
happily contrasted with the uncompromising loyalty of 
Clifford, a young cavalier pur sang, and sketched to the life; 
while the womanly devotedness of Mary Wolf (the “ Puri- 
tan’s daughter’), stands out with equal felicity against the 
light-headed conduct of her companion, Jessie. Then, in 
addition to the gaunt puritanic figures of Ephraim Fleet- 
wood and Hezekiah Briggs (Wolf's associates)—the rascally 
buccaneer (Seymour), and his lieutenant, Drake—the (some- 
what dreary) landlord, Spiggot, and a genuine comic per- 
sonage in the shape of Ralph, help to strengthen the dramatis 
persone. All these have more or less to do with the plot. 
This turns upon a conspiracy of the Puritans to entrap the 
“Merry Monarch” into their power, but which is frustrated 
by Clifford, who, contriving the King’s escape, is on the 
point of being sacrificed in his place, when, at the eleventh 
hour, he is rescued through the interposition of Ralph, an 
accidental witness of the meeting at which the treason was 
concocted. The buccaneer, Seymour, a confederate in the 

designs of Wolf—the hand of whose daughter, Mary, is to be 

the reward of his complicity—volunteers to carry out, with 

his own hand, the sentence pronounced against Clifford; but 

just as he is about to fire, he encounters a Nemesis in Drake— 
his lieutenant, and (dn account of some old grudge) sworn 

foe—who, at the critical moment, appears at a window, and 

levels Seymour with a pistol shot. Ralph having secretly 

apprised King Charles of the machinations of his enemies, 

the monarch arrives at the nick of time with an escort of 
sailors; and poetical justice is done alike to “saints and 

sinners.” 

We have dwelt thus at length on the plot of The Puritan's 
Daughter for two reasons; first, because it was merely glanced 
at on the occasion of its production (last season), and secondly, 
for the benefit and enlightenment of visitors to the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, who may be tempted by this and other 
“revivals” to include the Royal English Opera among the 
London “lions” not to be passed over, 


ted tS ed 


gece a0 to the Parisian papers the literary conven- 
tion concluded between France and the Kingdom of 


Italy is the most comprehensive one of the kind that has yet 


been made. Henceforth the authors of books, pamphlets, or 
other writings, of musical compositions, drawings, paintings, 
sculpture, engravings, lithographs, and of all other analogous 
productions in literature or the arts, will reciprocally enjoy 
in each of the two States the advantages attributed to them 
by the laws on the proprietorship of literary and artistic 
works, and will have the same protection and legal remedy 
against any infringement of their rights as if the works were 
published for the first time in the country itself. 

“The copyright in musical works,” writes the Constitu- 
tionnel, “ extends to the compositions known as arrangements, 
based upon airs extracted from the same works, The disputes 
which may arise upon the application of this clause will be 
reserved for the appreciation of the respective tribunals.” 
This is just the very clause likely to engender difficulties. 
The words of the Constitutionnel are obscure enough; for it 
is difficult to know whether, in the instance of “ arrange- 
ments,” the “ arrangers” themselves, or the composers from 
whom they have borrowed themes for their handywork, are 
to be protected. Any one can concoct a so-called “ fantasia” 
(imagine a fantasia without a gleam of fancy!) with more or 
less effect—witness the numbers that daily issue from the 
portfolios of fashionable musie-teachers; but good melodies 
are just as rare as the others are plentiful. The Constitu- 
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tionnel merely says, “Copyright in musical works extends to 
the compositions known as arrangements, based upon airs 
extracted from the same works’”—from which it is impossible 
to guess whether the airs from new operas are open to any 
and all “arrangers” who may feel disposed to lay hold of 
them, with or without the consent of composers or publishers, 
and hew and hack them for their purposes, as music-hucksters. 
This would be ridiculously unjust: but, as nothing of the 
sort is likely to have suggested itself to the French and 
Italian legislatures, we may safely dismiss the question, 
which, but for the oracular obscurity of the French paper, 
would never have been raised. There is, however, in the 
same sentence, in addition to the negative obscurity of the 
whole, the positive obscurity of a part. “Copyright in 
musical works extends to the compositions known as 
arrangements, based upon airs extracted from the same 
works.” Are we to understand that arrangements, not 
“based upon airs extracted from the same works,” are devoid 
of copyright? If no, what are we to understand? If yes, 
what is intended to be conveyed? Are new “arrange- 
ments” of old themes to be unprotected ? 

We should really like to be informed on these points. 
There has been quite enough of mystery about copyright and 
non-copyright in the music trade; and should a similarly 
comprehensive and precise convention ever be made by 
France, or Italy, or both, with England, it would be as well 
to be clear on the matter, if only for the sake of not paying 
more for the legal adjudication of a disputed copyright 
than the copyright itself is worth. 


—<voo— 


ARBOVILLE, the singer (who died at Marseilles in 
1842*), forms the subject of the present notice. He 
gained a reputation at the Théatre Faydeau, as successor of 
the celebrated Martin, but was subsequently compelled by a 
malady of the trachea, to leave the stage. Had the larynx- 
speculum and the theory of physiological singing been as 
much in vogue then as now, the great vocalist might have 
been cured by the great theoreticians. Darboville entered 
the French navy in the time of the Directory, and sailed for 
Egypt under General Buonaparte, who, when he became 
First Consul, was ashamed of his Italian origin, and thence- 
forth wrote his name Bonaparte, without a“u.” Darboville’s 
vocation for dramatic singing was brought to light in the 
following manner :—As we all know, Bonaparte took with 
him to Egypt a number of “savants,” literary men and 
artists. Among the latter was Rigel, the pianist (born in 
1741, at Wertheim, in Franconia). One morning, at Cairo, 
Rigel received an order to go directly to the Commander- 
in-chief. On his arrival at head-quarters, he was forthwith 
introduced, when, in his usual abrupt tone, Bonaparte 
thus addressed him : — “ Citizen Rigel, my soldiers are 
desponding, and my officers no less so. To while away 
the time, they play at hazard, or shoot themselves, they 
must be amused, and their thoughts diverted into a more 
intellectual channel. Organise a theatre for comedy, 
tragedy, but more especially opera; something that shall 
remind them of Europe and Paris.” “General,” replied 
tigel, “I don’t see how it is possible to carry your com- 
mands into effect.” “Why not?” “We want artists.” 
“Take the most gifted members of my staff, of the adminis- 
tration, of the commissioners of Fine Arts. I am convinced 
you can do something. I am acquainted with your talent, 
your zeal, your patience. If a man will only resolve to do 


“he will teach you.” 


a thing, nothing is impossible.” “Actors might certainly be 
improvised ; but singers! singers require a musical educa- 
tion, a good memory, and a correct ear.” “ All that is to be 
attained somehow or other; in one word, I must have a 
theatre—I will have a theatre.” “But, General, how can 
we act comedy without women? We are, unfortunately, 
totally deficient in representatives of the fairer portion of 
the human race, and, consequently, no actresses.” After a 
moment's reflection, Bonaparte replied, in a comically rough 
tone, “Confound it, select some of the ‘middies’ of the 
expedition, who are feminine in appearance, that is, good- 
looking, and possess some little talent; put them in petti- 
coats, and you have got your actresses. The rest may be 
managed. Once more, it is my will, and I reckon on your 
energy to carry it out.’ Rigel was obliged, nolens volens, 
to obey the General's command, so categorically expressed, 
for the establishment, in this cheap manner, of a dramatic 
and operatic theatre. He did his best to improvise a 
histronic and lyrical company. While engaged in his task 
of organising, the impresario in angusti became convinced 
of the correctness of Marshall Saxe’s apothegm, “It is 
easier to command an army of a hundred thousand men, 
than a company of actors, particularly if they are amateurs.” 
In his character as manager, composer, and professor of 
elocution, Rigel issued an address to the whole army. 
Among those who offered their services was Darboville, 
who possessed a good and pleasing baritone voice, and had 
received some musical education. He had previously played 
at a private theatre in Marseilles, and sung at concerts. 
Rigel now looked about for a libretto. Balzac, who was 
painter to the expedition, wrote one. The little comic opera, 
entitled The two Mills, was soon composed and studied. It 
contained, among other things, a charming melody, “ Petits 
Oiseaux, le Printemps vient de naitre,” which was much 
liked. This romanee found, its way across the ocean, and 
spread all over Europe. Junot played Philoctetes, and 
Murat, Achilles, in Iphigenie, while Colbert, the commis- 
sary-general, impersonated Acomat in Bajazet. He was to 
have undertaken the part of one of the two millers, but an 
order arrived to proceed against St. Jean d’Acre. At a 
subsequent period, the comic opera proved most successful, 
and Darboville met with so brilliant a reception that he 
determined to leave the navy and devote himself exclusively 
to the stage. The little dramatic corps under the command 
of General Rigel shared the fortunes of the Army of the 
East. They played and sang at Alexandria, Damietta, and 
the Pyramids. 

On his return to France, Darboville turned his whole 
attention to the theatre, and obtained a great reputation as 
an actor and a singer. As we before remarked, he was 
selected to be Martin's successor. Martin had been at first 
in the orchestra, which he quitted by the advice of his 
friends. Berton, the popular composer and conductor,— 
who was born at Paris in 1766, and died there in 1844— 
was the first to call his attention to the treasure he possessed— 
“ With such a voice as yours,” he observed, “ how can you 
waste your time in playing the fiddle? Learn singing !”— 
“T have no master.”—“Go to your uncle, Candeille” 
(operatic composer and member of the Academy of Music 
in Paris, where he was born in 1740, and died in 1806)* 
Martin went to his uncle and pre- 
ferred his request. “Ah! you want to learn singing, do 
you?” replied his uncle. ‘TI will tell you how to do so: 
go into a wooden shed, and bawl as loud as you can; you 





».” Neue Berliaer Musik-Zeitung. { Ibid. 
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will soon learn.” Fortunately, in the Italian company of 
the Thédtre de Monsieur, Martin found models and masters, 
whose lessons were of more use to him than his Uncle’s 
method. 

When Darboville, in consequence of his throat complaint, 
was compelled to relinquish his brilliant career, he returned 
to Marseilles, where he still continued popular in vaude- 
yilles—where to sing is not absolutely a sine qua non, 





Map. ALBONI.—The statement which appeared in several French 
journals (and was copied into the London Athenzum) about Mad. 
‘Alboni’s projected retirement after one more season’s professional 
exertions, is—we hear on the best authority—without foundation. 
Tanto meglio. ‘The operatic stage can ill afford to lose so accom- 
plished and legitimate a singer—in the very prime, too, of her voice 
and powers. ns oil 

Herr JOACHIM, we are informed, will pass the winter in London. 
Desto besser. We shall hear the “last quartets” of Beethoven at 
the Monday Popular Concerts. 

Royal AcADEMY oF Music.—At a meeting of the directors of 
the Royal Academy of Music on the 17th of September (Sir George 
Clerk, bart., chairman) Miss Leila Aylward, of Salisbury—late 
student—was created an associate of that institution. 

Sr. Jamxs’s Hatt.—The concert of Welsh National Music, with 
Band of Twenty Harps, aud Chorus of 400 Voices, will take place at 
St. James's Hall, on ‘Thursday evening next. The performers on the 
Harp will include the names of the-most celebrated artists in London. 
The Chorus will consist of the Members of the Vocal Association and 
the Royal Academy of Music, under the direction of Mr. Jno. Thomas 
(Pencerdd Gwalia.) Altogether a great musical treat may be expected 


——00! 0-0 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORTZING’S DIE ROLANDSKNAPPEN. 


Sm,—As a rule the critical remarks of your Berlin correspondent 
are impartial and just. In the case of Lortzing’s opera mentioned 
above, the contrary is the case. A minuter knowledge of facts would 
much have modifed the opinions to which he gave expression in your 
last number. It is generally conceded throughout Germany that 
Lortzing’s operas, if they live at all, will live solely by the virtue of the 
national character of his melody, and as your correspondent observes 
“by an adroit employment of stage effects.” The fact, however, of a 
revival, after a long lapse of years, of a work very little known is a 
proof that this particular opera at least contains “ mettle more attrac- 
tive.” To the opinion of your correspondent that “ It does not contain 
a single number which will live” time alone can give answer, That 
Lortzing wrote it solely from a desire pecuniarily to profit by it, I cannot 
quite believe. Goodness knows, the poor man was sorely straightened in 
his circumstances, not only when he wrote that opera, but all his life. 
The same sweeping remark is therefore equally applicable to all he 
wrote, and yet it would be assuming a great deal to say the opera Czar 
und Zimmerman was dictated solely by a mercenary spirit. It holds its 
own to this day, and there are few musical families in Germany, where 
the really clever songs and concerted pieces from this opera are not sung 
with increasing delight. It is to me a wonder' that none of our enter- 
prising publishing firms have as yet turned their attention to the sub- 
ject. Poverty was poor Lortzing’s béle noire, and against it he struggled 
bravely to the last. Still, I believe, in fact the testimony of his letters 
is sufficient to prove, that his whole soul was filled with all that is noble 
and elevating in art, and that his highest ambition was to add one 
stone to the noble superstructure of thoroughly German operatic art. 

One word as to vi The opera was composed in 1849 not ’47, 
and was first performed at Leipzig, on the 25th of May, in the former 
year. It was never performed at Vienna, 

Brighton. Joun Towers, 





THE BRUSSELS CONSERVATOIRE. 


Sir,—I should feel obliged by you informing me if there is an 
Academy of Music in Bruxelles, and what the terms are, also what 
language they speak there, German or French. I am, yours respect- 
fully, A Sunscriser, Liyerpool. 

(Our columns are open to any communication on the subject of 
‘A Subseriber’s ” quer ED} 





ORCHESTRAL BALANCE OF POWER. 


Sir,—In none of the works studied by me, have I met with any 
fundamental reason, for the scientific quantities of instruments neces- 
sary to form a perfect orchestra. 

I am informed by various accepted authorities, viz., Berlioz, Fétis, 
Momigny, &e., &e., that it is essential to have “string, wood, and brass 
instruments,” in certain numbers each, to form a model orchestra, and 
to perplex the reader, each propounder varies in his given proportions ! 
unfortunately they all forget—or decline—to assign any reason or rea- 
sons why such proportions are given, and so leave entirely unknown 
any settled rule, by which the relative proportion of sound, of the 
several parts of an orchestra, can be known or balanced. To enlighten 
my darkness on this subject, will you, or any of your scientific readers, 
please to tell me,—what the proportionate weight of tone is given from 
a G bass trombone, as compared with the weight of tone given from a 
D concert flute, both instruments being played fortissimo ? 

After this ;—How many D concert flutes would be required, to evenly 
balance the power, or weight, of tone given out by the said G bass 
trombone? again,—How many violins would be required, to exactly 
counterpoise the weight of tone, thrown out by the given number of D 
concert flutes, and G bass trombone combined? and finally,—How 
would a solitary oboe be affected, in proportion, presuming all to be 
tutti fortissimo ? 

My gratitude will be unbounded, by learning the authority consulted, 
to clearly enable a positive answer to be given to the questions here 
propounded, so that I may enrich my library (if published), with the 
work, and commence forthwith to study the (to me) new science of 
“ponderosity of sound,” as applicable to “ ensemble” playing. Avpolo- 
gising for the length of my note, I am Sir, yours truly, 

Martinus Scrieiervs, 
Hull, Oct, Tth., 1862. 


GLUCK UND DIE OPER. 


Sir,—Referring to Mr. Towers’ communication on the above subject 
published in No. 38. of your journal—permit me to state that I have in 
my possession seven songs of Klopstock’s, the music by Gluck. These 
songs were given some 30 years ago as supplements to articleson Gluck 
in the Musical Paper “ Jris,” edited by Ludwig Rellstab and published 
by Frautwein of Berlin—This I think will be sufficient proof that 

‘étis’ statement was much nearer to the mark than that of Saliere, if I 
am right in presuming that the terms “Odes” and Songs, are synony- 
mous. I think it quite possible that Fétis might have been correct in 
stating eight songs, as 1 am not at all certain but that I may have lost 
one during the lapse of years—though this isa point, I imagine, that can 
easily be cleared up through Hoffmeister’s Handbuch der musikalischen 
Litleratur. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, yours obediently, 
Dr. Ferpinanp Rages, 

13 Albert Street, Camden Road, October 7, 1862, 


SwansEA.—M. Thalberg’s Concert, given on Monday night, was a great 
treat to all lovers of music. It would be useless for us to pretend to criticise 
the performance of so great and well known a musician. ‘There is perhaps no 
man living who can so illustrate the power of an instrument, and we need not 
say that the execution is marvellous. Player and instrument seemed to have 
some subtle relation existing between them, and to become part of each other, 
However complicated the accompaniment, or strange the variations, the air was 
plainly manifest throughout, like a jewel shining clearly from a richly chased 
and massive setting. M. Thalberg’s mastery of the instrument is to the uniniti- 
ated something incredible. Massive chords subviding in a moment into softest 
harmonies, and again a mere ripple of sweet sounds swelling into a grand volume 
of majestic tones. We shall not attempt to criticise in detail, and only add that 
the room was tolerably full, and that Mr. Brader’s changes in the way of 
accomodation were a great improvement. One thing more, by the way, we 
must mention, and that is, that on such occasions those who go for some other 
object than to hear the music, would do well to abstain from idle talking, 
which distracts the attention of real lovers of the art. 


Lerzia.—The Bach Society have issued the 11th annual instalment 
of their splendid edition of the works of John Sebastian Bach. It 
consists of two volumes. The first contains a Magnificat in D major, 
with inserted pieces; a Sanctus in C major; a second Sanctus in D 
minor; a third in D major, and a fourth in G major. The second 
volume contains vocal Chamber Music, including The contest between 
Phebus and Pan (Dramma per Musica); three Cantatas for a single 
voice, and an occasional piece olus pacified. 

Satzpure.—A complete catalogue of all the manuscripts of Mozart, 
and of the relics of him deposited in the Mozart-eum, has been pub- 
lished by Carl Moyse. 
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ENGLISH OPERA COMPANIES. 
(From the Literary Budget.) 


“ Ilya fagot et fagot,” according to the illustrions Sganarelle, and there 
are English Opera Companies and English Opera Companies between which 
there is scarcely any resemblance beyond the name. There were two English 
Opera Companies thirty years ago, one of which performed at Covent Garden, 
the other at Drury Lane, and both of which massacred Meyerbeer,s Robert le 
Diable in the most barbarous manner. In one of these English versions of 
Meyerbeer’s masterpiece, the part of Raimbaut, afterwards undertaken by 
Signor Mario, was assigned to Mr. Keeley. Whether Raimbaut’s music was 
sacrificed to Mr. Keeley in his capacity of humorist, or by Mr. Keeley in his 
capacity of vocalist, we have never heard, but the fact of such a part being 
given to him at all is enough to show us how operas were got up on the 
English stage in the year 1832. We have advanced considerably in operatic 
matters since then, and we are indebted for this progress, first to Mr. Bunn, 
whose silly librettos (not sillier, however, than those which are written in the 
present day), may be pardoned him in consideration of the number of original 
operas by Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, Benedict, and others, which he produced 
during his management of Drury Lane; and secondly to Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. Harrison, who, during the last seven years, have continued Mr. Bunn’s 
system—in many respects, have improved upon it. Mr. Bunn had an ex- 
cellent musical conductor in Mr. Benedict, but we believe his orchestra was 
inferior to the one over which ‘Mr. Alfred Mellon rules. This much is quite 
certain—that Miss Louisa Pyne did not belong to Mr. Bunn’s company, and 
Miss Louisa Pyne is the great strength of the English Opera Company now 
established at Covent Garden. 

But we were speaking of companies. Besides the English Opera Company 
now in full work, there is an English Opera Association which exists only in 
advertisements, but which, we are told, is to break out into actual theatrical 
life before the end of the autumn. ‘The promoters of this enterprise seem to 
labour under the delusion that at present we have no English Opera at all. 
They speak of establishing one, as if there were some novelty in the idea, and 
as if, during the last seven years, they had never heard of the doings of Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Alfred Mellon, and of the numerous 
original works which haye been produced with such remarkable success under 
their auspices. However, the English Opera Company, whatever its acquaint- 


ance with passing events may be, is said to have already taken Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and to have made some arrangement by which Mademoiselle Titiens’ 


services are to be secured for the winter months. If it has really engaged 
Mademoiselle Titiens, whose merits Mr. Mapleson in no way exaggerates when 
he calls her, in his advertisments, the greatest dramatic singer living; if it 
engages Mr. Sims Reeves, incomparably our best tenor, and one of the few good 
tenors still left in Europe ; if it engages Madame Lemmens Sherrington, one 
of the most brilliant “ light sopranos” of the day, then we really cannot see 
how, with common prudence and discretion in the management, success is to 
be avoided. According to the present beautifully unsettled state of the 
English law, anybody may play any foreign, and a great deal of English music 
anywhere without having anything to pay for it. When an English manager offers 
M. Meyerbeer or M. Auber a certain sum for the right of performing Dinorah 
or Fra Diavolo, he merely offers an honorarium ; strictly speaking, there is no 
“right ” to sell, and therefore none to buy. It is true that Mr. Gye, in 
bringing out the two operas just mentioned, arranged with the composers to 
supply him with some additional music, but even this additional music, 
expressly ordered by Mr. Gye, and by him paid for, is at the mercy of any 
manager of a theatre, tavern, ormusic-hall, who may choose to have it 
executed or murdered on his premises. Piratical directors may seize foreign 
music wherever and under whatever circumstances they find it; though in 
the case of English operas the music is protected by the drama. Le pavillon 
couvre la marchandise—the flag that protects the operatic merchandise 
being the libretto, which, worthless as it may appear, is really so much 
property. The music of Lurline, for instance, may be played anywhere, but 
not in connexion with the piece. The piece is something solid and palpable ; 
and music is essentially unsubstantial, and what becomes of it is thonght 
equally immaterial. De minimis non curat lex, which, musically interpreted, 
means that the law cares nothing for crotchets and minims. 

Although, then, there are a certain number of English operas which the 
managers of the Royal English Opera are alone entitled to perform, all managers 
have the right of poaching over the whole of the rich domain of foreign opera ; 
and there are, moreover, many English operas which are the property of music- 
publishers, who will gladly allow them to be performed for nothing at any 
theatre, knowing that each new performance of an opera is a fresh advertise- 
ment, on a large scale, for the music which it contains. Accordingly, the 
directors of the new Opera Association will have no trouble in forming a 
repertory of English works, and of foreign works translated into English. 
Moreover, some half-dozen English composers are known to have operas 
finished, and ready for production ; and it will be very easy for any manager 
of a well-conducted opera-house to secure the privilege of bringing out three or 
four of the number, 

The weak point of the new enterprise is to be found, not in what the com- 
pany proposes to do, but in the manner in which it proposes to do it. That is 
to say, the weak point is the company itself. It is a yery easy thing for an 





association to manage the affairs of a railway, because the directors have no 
ambition to become stokers, porters, clerks, or even engineers. The general 
business of the company is managed, and the important appointments made, 
by the directors in common, who have seldom any technical knowledge or 
predilections, but who, as men of the world, know what the capabilities are of 
a Stephenson, a Locke, or a Brunel. In the same way, we think, if the 
hazardous experiment of establishing an Opera on the joint-stock principle is 
to be made at all, that the directors of the company ought, above all, to be men 
of the world, with about as much and as little knowledge of music as educated 
men of the world usually possess. We know more then one musician who is 
sincerely of opinion that he is a man of genius, when he scarcely possesses even 
talent, and who believes that one of his unpublished operas would be sure to 
make the fortune of any theatre; whereas, in all probability, no theatre could 
afford to perform it six nights iu succession. A man of common sense, and of 
ordinary worldly experience, would know how to estimate such a composer. 
not that he would be able to form any opinion in a direct manner of his works, 
but he would be able to consult experienced musicians, having no interest, one 
way or the other, in their production, and from their verdict, and from other 
facts, such as the success or non-success of previous compositions from the 
same pen,—would be able-to form his opinion on very solid grounds. Of 
course no system of management can be devised under which a composer of 
great original genius may not fail to get a hearing, and a composer of no merit 
tt all succeed in making himself heard; but as a general rule, we are convinced 
ahat operatic managers—above all, when there are many of them—ought to 
be neither composers nor singers. The great danger of Mr. Boucicault at 
Drury Lane is, that he will always prefer his own pieces to those of other 
authors, while we know from experience that his own pieces are not by any 
means invariably successful. The weak point in the management of the Royal 
English Opera lies in one of the managers being a popular tenor, and in his eon- 
sequent inability (as tenors are constituted) to prevail upon another popular tenor 
(who knows also how tenors are constituted) to accept an engagement at his 
theatre. Two first tenors, one the employer and the other the employed, could 
not possibly exist side by side. If the employed proved sufficiently attractive to 
deserve the very high salary which he would require, the employer's feelings 
would be hurt. If, on the other hand, he obtained no very remarkable success, 
the employer would feel hurt through his pockets. To be plain, as long as 
Mr. Harrison is one of the directors of the Royal English Opera, we may be 
sure that Mr. Sims Reeves will never sing there; and if Mr. Sims Reeves were 
to become one of the directors of the English Opera Association (to put a 
purely hypothetical case), it is equally certain that Mr. Sims Reeves would 
wish to reign supreme on his own boards, even though a greater tenor than 
Sims Reeves should arise in the land. 

Of course, if the composers, singers, and musical conductors who have taken 
shares in the English Opera Association are not as other men, we have nothing 
to say except that their enterprise will probably be attended with success, for 
there is certainly a sufficiently large musical public in London to support two 
musical theatres for a few months in the winter. But if the musical share- 
holders wish to become directors, as some of them already are, we know what 
the directors who are composers will aim at, and we can also guess the views 
of directors who are singers and musical conductors. The result will be that 
conductors, principal singers, and composers will all be managers, that there 
will be no management, and that the whole affair will be unmanageable. 


_ Mavemorse.te Part is still on her provincial tour. Since perform- 
ing at Manchester she has given concerts at Plymouth, Brighton, 
Ryde, &c., &e. 

_M. Tuatere is also in the provinces, and we believe intends that 

his pianoforte shall be heard in every part of the United Kingdom. 
Few itinerant musicians have been more successful in Great Britain 
than M. Thalberg.—Litirary Budget. 
_ Mo.zz. Trrrens.—“ Many-tongued” rumour is exactly three-tongued 
just now on the subject of Mademoiselle Titiens and her coming en- 
gagements. One report says that the German prima donna is to be the 
chief ornament of the eminently English 


orn company which the Opera 
Association promises to bring together. A second speaks of her per- 
forming, during the next few months, at Her Majesty's Theatre in 
Italian opera. A third has already taken a place for her on a steamer 
about to leave Liverpool for New York. Basing our calculations on 
these three reports, it is consoling to think that the odds are just two to 
one against Mademoiselle Titiens leaving England. 

Mr. Aprommas—who, it may be remembered, gavea series of “‘ Harp 
Recitals” in London, during the past season, with great succeag, has 
been making a “tour” of the provinces. Among the places he has 
visited are, Canterbury, Tunbridge Wells, St. Leonards, Ramagate, 
Deal, Dover, and Folkstone—at each of which his performances were 
received with great favour, and attended by “the elite” of the inhabitants. 


RITORNELLE.—(échantillon.) 
Oh, happy he, when storms are roaring, 
Yet not so dark but one may see 
» Such pleasant neighbours, fast approaching, 
By their features, brigands three. 
From Fitzball’s Orown Diamonds. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

There is no lack of activity in the English management of Covent 
Garden Theatre. ‘The revival of Fra Diavolo, was followed on 
Saturday week, by the revival of Mr. Balfe’s new opera the Puri- 
tan’s Daughter, one of the t successes of last season.’ The cast 
comprised, as before, Miss uisa Pyne, who has recovered from her 
indisposition, Mr. W. Harrison, and Mr. Santley ; and was further 
strengthened by the accession of Mr, Weiss, who for the first time 
sustained the character of Wolf. The performance, which took 
place in presence of a numerous audience, was most satisfactory. 
The opera has been given three times this week. 





Organ aT ALL Sarmnts.—Out of an immense number of Candi- 
dates Mr. G. B. Allen has been selected for the appointment of 
organist and choir master at All Saints, Notting Hill; lately 
vacated by Dr. Gauntlett. 

New Or@an For ArMLEY Cuurcy.—On Friday evening week, a special 
service was held at Armley Church, near Leeds, *when a new organ, built by 
Messrs. Radcliffe and Sayar of this town, was duly opened by Mr. W. J. 
Prichard. The organ is not large, but it isin every way adapted for the church 
for which it was built. There is considerable power in the great organ, combined 
with judicious variety and excellence of tone; whilst the Swell stops are singularly 
sweet, and admirably suited for combination with the great organ, although 
we should have preferred fuller reeds than the builders have made. We append 
the specification :—Great Organ—CC to F. Large Open Diapason, 8 feet; 
Small Open Diapason, 8 feet ; Stopped Diapason (Chimneyed), 8 feet; Dul- 
ciana, 8 feet; Octave, 4 feet ; Suabe Flute, 4 feet ; Twelfth, 3 feet ; Fifteenth, 
2 feet; Mixture, 3 ranks; Trumpet, 8 feet. Swell Organ—Tenor C to F, 
Lieblich Bordun, 16 feet; Stopped Diapason (metal), 8 feet; Open Diapason, 
8 feet ; Octave, 4 feet ; Horn, 8 feet; Oboe, 8 feet. Pedal Organ—CCC to F. 
Open Diapason (wood), 16 feet ; Bordun, 16 feet tone. Couplers—Swell to 
Great ; Great to Pedal ; 3 Composition Pedals for Great Organ. A public per- 
formance was given on the instrument by Mr. Prichard in the factory of the 
builders, a few days: previous to its permanent erection at Armley, on which 
occasion a very favorable impression was created amongst the professional and 
amateur musicians present. Last evening, in addition to the interest attached 
to the opening itself, a new anthem, composed by Mr. Prichard for the occasion, 
drew a large number of musical persons together. The composer is well known 
as a talented musician—his extemporaneous playing on the organ being of a 
very high order. This anthem, however, is the first piece of any importance 
that Mr. Prichard has written, and it fully bears out the opinion formed of his 
inventive powers. The words are selected from the Book of Job and the Psalms, 
and the anthem, which oceupies about twenty minutes in performance, is a work 
exhibiting not only very great talent, but a true appreciation of the words to 
which the music is written. The choir, strengthened by a few voices from the 
parish church, sang exceedingly well; indeed, the entire service was admirably 
performed. An appropriate sermon was delivered by the Rev. J.B. Grant, B.A., 
of Okenhope, and a collection was made. After the service, Mr. Prichard 
played a selection of pieces, displaying both the excellent qualities of the 
organ and his own talent as a player.—Leeds Express. 

Boston, (MassacuuseTTs).—The Mendelssohn Quintet Club have re- 
turned to Boston, after an absence of six weeks, during which time they 
performed at several ‘College Commencements” in Vermont and New 
Hampshire. ‘ The last three weeks of their vacation (not an idle — 
were spent among the White Mountains, where they not only enjoye 
themselves, but charmed the audiences assembled in the large hotels. 
The leader of the ““Orpheus”—as much a lover of nature as of music, 
like every true German—tells ushe met them coming over the summit 
of Mt. Washington, Beautiful North Conway of course kept them for 
a while. .They tell.of many compliments (some curious ones) from 
strangers; among others one from a young gentleman, who gravely in- 
formed the Club that. it was the first time he had heard any Boston 
music, and he thought it “equal to that of Philadelphia”—They uni- 
formly closed their concerts with the “Star Spangled Banner.” And 
now, we suppose, they will soon be busily rehearsing some more fine 
quartets, &c., of Beethoven and other masters for the coming winter 
coirées. ‘Truly we need to hear good music again ; the silence has been 
long.— Dwight’s Journal of Music, 

Mayence.—The Siingerbund of the Middle Rhine is now definitively 
constituted. It consists of the following Vereine, or Associations, with 
about 500 members. The Mayence Liedertafel, the Mannergesang- 
verein, the Frauenlab Verein, the Liederkranz Verein, all of Mayence ; 
the Gesangverein, of Castel ; the Harmonie of Alzey; the Singerbund 
of Worms; and the Harmonie of Oppenheim. At the head of the 
Association, is the Mayenee Liedertafel. 

A New “Magio Fivre”—A book has been published in Germany, 
containing “observations on the importance of dramatic music in re- 
ference to the history of the developement of the human mind.” And 
all this under the title of The Magic Flute! 


EMANUEL b’Astoneva.—Some new items about the celebrated come 
poser Emanuel d’ Astorgua, who died in Bohemia, have been recently 
discovered. It appears, that d’ Astorgua was a descendant of the highly 
reputed families of Count and Prince Capece Marchese of Rofrano. The 
Rofranos were partisans of the Austrian regime and related to several of 
the best families of Bohemian nobility ; in Vienna even to-day a Rofrano 
street can be found. The date on which the distinguished composer 
Cernohorsky, teacher of Tartini, died, has also been ascertained. from 
some documents found in the cloister Asissi, His death took place in 
Gratz July Ist. 1742, on his way from Rome to Bohemia. 

Borrtpieu anp Gretry.—‘ The Jean de Paris of Boieldieu,” writes 
the Atheneum ‘an opera which, though old in date, has a youth of all 
time—an opera full of melody, full of contrivance, full of humor, full of 
opportunity for every singer engaged in it to display the best of his 
powers,—is to be reproduced in Paris, at the Opéra Comique. There, 
too, Grétry’s charming Zémire et Azor will shortly be revived. The 
opera has been put out of sight, to a certain degree, by Spohr’s more 
ambitious setting of the good old fairy legend; but the Belgian 
composer has the best of it in regard to grace and melody. The score, 
however, will require to be retouched, as was that of Richard Cour de 
Lion on its revival by Adolphe Adam,—Grétry having been not so 
much inexperienced as professedly careless in the orchestral portion of 
his works.” [We entirely dissent from the view adopted by our 
contemporary with regard to the relative merit of Grétry and Spohr in 
their operas of Zémire et Azor. Ed.] 

The Indépendance Belge declares that M. Réty, the manager of the 
Théatre Lyrique, of Paris, has found an attraction of real value and 
promise in a new grand opera, Roland & Roncevauz, by {M. Mermet. 
A work of less pretension, by the same composer, Saul, was given some 
years ago, at the Grand Opéra, during the reign there of Madame 
Stoltz. M. le Comrz Warewsk1, under whose superintendence theatrical 
affairs in France fall, has been coming to the aid of provincial managers, 
whom the system of late followed in the approval and rejection of new 
musical performers has placed in great difficulties. The subscribers 
to theatres, it is pleaded, have abused their privilege of contest and 
dismissal of probationers allowed three trials, to such an excess, that it 
has become next to imposslble to form a working company, and this in 
days when dramatic singers of merit are becoming rarer and rarer, and 
the demands on their skill more and more exigent. The opera warfare 
of partisanship, which of late has become riotous to brutality, is no 
longer to be permitted. The postulants are to be allowed a month's 
trial, and then the approval or disapproval of the play-going public is 
to be tested by polling votes.— Atheneum. 

A Sisrer or Apetina Partt.—The operatic stage is about to receive 
a valuable acquisition in the person of Miss Carlotta Patti. A lameness 
resulting from an accident in early life has hitherto confined her to 
the limited professional sphere of the concert room, but a triumph ef 
mechanical skill, achieved by Dr. Ceccarini, a surgeon in high esteem 
among the foreign population of New York, has surmounted the diffi- 
culty. By the aid of this apparatus, Miss Patti, who was hitherto 
impeded painfully, can move with the same apparent ease and precision 
as if she had never been lamed. For the Tast month she has been 
studying hard under Sig. Scola, and will make her debut early in the 
fall. We hope that on this occasion she will not recall the incorrect 
and unartistic singing she occasionally displayed in her performances at 
the late concerts in Cremorne Garden. She ought not yet to dispense 
with studies because she found high favour with the judges, assembled 
in these concerts.— New York Musical Review. 

Rome.—M. Liszt is said to have finished his Oratorio on the legend 
of Saint Elizabeth (text by Otto Roquette), and that he will soon send 
the score to Germany. 

Braprorp.—At the instigation of several Bradford gentleman, who 
take an interest in the progress of the drama, and who feel the necessity 
which exists for a building in that town in which the works of celebrated 
dramatists and authors can be efficiently represented, and the audiences 
enjoy such representations comfortably and conveniently, it has been 
determined to get up a company, under the law of limited liability, for 
the erection of a theatre on some suitable site. The nominal capital 
to be 6,000/., in 600 shares of 10/. each. It is the opinion of persons 
conversant with such undertakings that a good, compact, and comfort- 
able building may be erected at a cost of about 4,000/. or 5,000. The 
present permanent theatre in Bradford is a wooden structure 

Mario.—The director of the great Opera has engaged the singer 
Mario at a salary of 16,000 fran a month, which sum amounts to 
192,000 francs per annum ; but, al .ough the Paris opera is open the 
whole year, it is understood of course that Mario will only receive 16,000 
francs for every month during which he will have to sing. Mario, who 
is from Nice, and a compatriot of Garibaldi, had begun his musical 
career by, singing in French in Paris before he sang in Italian. _ Just 
the reverse case is that of Madame Damoreau, who had sung in Italian 
before becoming the prima donna of the great French Opera, and of the 
Opéra Comique.—Lilerary Budget. 
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Beitrast—(From our own meg cagrice Oct. 7, 1862).—Important 
changes are taking place here in the musical world. Mr. George B. 
Allen having accepted an engagement in London, has ay his post 
of conductor to the Classical Harmonists’ Society, and Dr. Chipp of 
London has been appointed in his stead. Dr. Chipp is also made con- 
ductor to the Anacreontic Society, as well as organist to the Ulster 
Hall Company, and, therefore, the magnificent organ just about being 
erected in their hall will be shown to great advantage. It ap 
the festival so long talked of isnow given up in consequence of the 
smallness of the number of the directors who take any interest in it, 
which is much to be regretted. The Classical Harmonists’ open the 
season with Handel’s Ode to St.Cecilia’s Day on the 10th, with Mad, 
Rudersdorff, Miss Elton, Mr. Inkersall, Mr. T. Harper, &., &c. The 
Anacreontic have engaged Mr. Land’s large and strong touring party 
(including Mad. Gassier, Mdlle. Cruvelli, Sig. Ciampi, Herr Herrmann, 
Mr. Swift, M. Sainton, Sig. Bottesini, and Mad. Arabella Goddard,) 
for their first concert next month; so both societies are evidently 
bestirring themselves, 

New Yon, (Sep. 15).—There exists the usual uncertainty and 


vagueness in regard to the plans of the opera this fall, and no one can: 


tell anything about them. This one we do know, however; Nixon, 
he of circuses and Cremorne Garden notoriety, opens the Acadamy on 
the 22d with Sonnambula, with Carlotta Patti, Sbriglia and Susini,— 
follows with Puritani, and winds up this spasmodic effort with Lucia. 
It will be an experiment, and we opine a successful one. If we can’t 
stand three nights of opera, Ullman had better sell out. Cordier and 
Tietiens are in store for us—Cordier early in October, Titiens in 
November. Anchutz commences to-night a season of German opera, 
at Wallack’s old theatre. His company consists of Mme. Von Berkel, 
Mme. Rutter, Mme. Johannsen and Messrs, Quint, Rudolphsen, Hart- 
mann, Graft, Weinlich, and Lotti. Weber, Auber, Lortzing, Lachner, 
Wagner, and Nicolai are promised, but judging from previous seasons, 
will not be given. The introductory opera will be Afartha. The 
change from the old Stadt in the Bower to Broadway is a happy one. 
Many admirers of German music found the inconvenience of transit 
overbalance the pleasure derived. Anchiltz may beat Ullman this 
vear. He takes the lead at any rate. Anchiitz, Nixon, Ullman, 
Maretzek :—what an array for war times! Irving Hall, ‘‘cross-the-way 
neighbor” of the Academy, one of the most useful, and at the same 
time, uncomfortable concert rooms in New York, has undergone very 
important changes. After having been sealed up for several weeks, it 
is thrown open to the public entirely remodelled, ana in a most elegant 
and comfortable style. The opening concert will take place on Thurs- 
day evenjng next, under the direction of Theodore Thomas. The 
programme will include some of the attractions of the last concerts, 
introducing one of Carl Philip Emanuel Bach’s Symphonies, and 
Auber's overture composed for the London Exhibition. Meyerbeer’s 
Struensee music will also be performed, and Mme. D’Angri, and the 
Teutonia Choral Society, lend their aid. The antique bonnets, grey 
beards, and cracked voices of Reed’s “ Old Folks” will monpolise the 
new house for two weeks, and then give way to Max Strakosch and his 
Gottschalk soirées, Max is Gottschalk’s agent, and he has a great many 
lines out for the coming winter, A few such dainty morsels will act as 
a sort of an appetizer, and create an interest in the more substantial, 
hereafter. We predict for Irving Hall a much greater patronage than 
the Academy. It always has been and always will be so. ‘Ihe Cre- 
morne Garden still flourishes with the usual melange of music, ballet, 
pantomine, circus, promende, eating, drinking, &c. Muzio com- 
posed a Brindisi Waltz, dedicated to Carlotta Patti. It was” pro- 
duced at the garden Jast week, and met with great success. Church 
music and the movements of the Harmonic, Mendelssohn and other 
societies, I will reserve for another letter. Yours, &c, T,.W.M.—Cor- 


ROBERT COCKS & CO’S 
LiIsT OF NEW MUSIC. 


HE ALBERT EDWARD MARCH," for Pianoforte, 
F © fe may Ricwarps, finely illustrated with a Portrait of H. R. H. the Prince 


PORTO ust issued, gratis and post free, an ADDEN- 
DUM to Rosrrt Cooxs & Co's VOCAL CATALOGUE, containing Songs, 
lads, &c., with the key, compass, &., of each composition marked. 
EW 8 

2s. 6d. 





P 
; dal Aylmer), 2s. 6d. “* Farewell, my Fatherland” (Poetry by J. B. 
penter), 2s. 6d. ‘* Wood notes,” four-part song, separate parts, 2s. ‘+ Good morning,” 
. My heart replies,” 2s. 
N.B.—Messrs. Roserr Cooxs & Co. are, by the Composers’ recent assignment, * 
contains sole publishers of Herr Franz Abt’s new works for Great Britain and its 
lependencies. 


OBERT COCKS & CO’S NEWEST MUSIC.— 


W. Vincent Wattace— ie Lauder, transcribed for piano, 3s.; Victoire, 
ps nee Une fleur de Pologne, urka, 33s,; and the Old 100th Psalm, tran- 
sc , 43. 


RINLEY RICHARDS.—The DREAM of a WAN- 
DERER. Romance for Piano, 2s. 6d.; Brix.ey Rronarps’ Warblings at 
wn. Romance for the piano, 3s.; Brinley Richards’ the Men of Harlech, for piano 
solo, 3s, ; ditto, duet, 3s. Brinley Richards’ the Mountaineer’s Lay, 2s. 6d. 
London: ROBERT COCKS & Co., New Burlington-street, and 4,Hanover-square, W, 
Publishers to the Queen, and of all musicsellers. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC 
Characteristically Illustrated. & 4, 
“ What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
* The qo Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW SONGS BY SIGNOR R. PALMERINI.— 
“La Primavera” (Poesia del BigaorR. Cacclola) > ll on 
London: Duxoan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW SONGS BY W. VINCENT WALLACE.— 
me S Oh ks lle ieee eae a a 
“When thou and [ last parted” ... 8 Wee ees cat. ee 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, Ww. 














EW SONGS BY ALEXANDER REICHARDT.— 
‘* Good Night” (Cradle Song) er a ee ee 
“* Memory " (dedicated to Miss Helen Hogarth) ... °e 
“ Are they meant but to deceive mo?” bob edd rm 
“The Golden Stars” eee ‘ee ae tee 
“ Thon art so near and yet so far,” as a Vocan Dust 
London: Duxcax Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY R. ANDREWS.—: 


Easy Transcriptions of Reicuarpt’s papeles Songs. 
“ Are they meant but to deceive me?” (Mazurka Polonoise) ....  ... 28. 
“ The Golden Stars” (Die Goldenen Sterne coe. cre ee. en, Slo 
“Good Night”. (Cradle Song) wad} ote! Seee!<) eee eee ed BB 
“Thou art so nearand yet so far” 4. oe wee eens Be 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








respondence of Dwight's Journal. 


A dbertisements, 


Published this day, 
SONGS BY BLUMENTHAL, 
SUNG BY 
SIMS REEVES. 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW.” (Poetry by Thomas Heywood, 
1607.) 3s. : 
“THE MESSAGE.” (Poetry by Miss A. Procter.) 4s. 
London: Duxoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect, W. 





bane NEW 





MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'S NEW BALLAD. 


\7HEN FIRST THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. As 
sung by all the leading vocalists. Words and Music commend this ballad as 
one of the most elegant and refined compositions of the day. 
JEWELL & Co., 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 





RINLEY RICHARDS’ COMPOSITIONS.— 
Brintzy RicwArps’ “ Leopold ” (Mazurka) Pe Seo 

BrRintey Ricuarps’ “ Ethel” (Romance) .., os a . 2s. 6d, 
Briytey Ricuarps’ “ Once too often” (Fantasia) ony har Seen, 
BrinLey Ricnarps' “ The Harp of Wales" (Sung by Mr, L. Tomas) oe 38. 
BrinLey Richarps’ “ The Blind Man and Summer” (Sung by Miss PauMER) 3s. 


Brier Ricuarps' “ The Suliote War Song” (Sung by MR. SantLey) ... 3s. 


London: Duxoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





; In the Press, 
EW ORGAN MUSIC, BY HENRY SMART, 
HANDEL'S CHORUSES, 
Specially arranged for the 
ORGAN, 
With Pedal Obligato, by 
HENRY SMART. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 
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Published this day, 


A NEW EDITION OF THE PIANOFORTE 
SEO DIHS 


STEPHEN 


Thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written. 


HELLER, 


Published under the immediate superintendence of the Composer. 





“ A 
‘Tn writing a series of short characteristic pieces, I have aimed at a totally different object, 
“T wish to habituate both Students and Amateurs to execute a piece with the expression, grace, elegance, or ee by 


the peculiar character of the composition ; more particularly have I endeavoured to aw 
a desire for the most exact and complete interpretation of the Author’s intentions. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
great number of Studies for the Pianoforte already exist, solely intended to form the mechanism of the fingers. 


en in them a feeling for Musical Rhythm, and 
“STEPHEN HELLER.” 





THE EDITION CONSISTS OF FIFTEEN BOOKS, PRICH SIX SHILLINGS HACE. 





LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE. 








M. THALBERG’S 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 
AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 


THALBERC’S BALLADE, 


AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 
Price 4s. 


“An exquisite Romance, which. no imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same‘ time as 
Thalbergian as anything of the kind that has‘b¢ée1 produced for years.” 
—The Times. 


THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 
New “Series. Price 33. each. 

No. 18. Serenade from “Tl Barbiere.” 

14. Duet from “ Zauberflite.” 
16. Barcarole from “ Giani-di Calais.” 
. “La ci darem,” and trio, “ Don Juan.” 
17. Serenade by Grétry. 
18. Romance from * Otello.” 

“ Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 
from the ‘ Art of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
Operatic Melodies, arranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 


choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
delivery of cantabile passages.— The Times. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 





OR ORCHESTRA.—MEYERBEER’S GRAND 
EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra. Price 12s 
Also Auser’s GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for Orchestra. Price 7s. 6d. 


Boosey & Sons, Hollés Street. 





IGNOR GARDONI'S NEW SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 


kJ Romance. By Signor Mocratort. Sung by Signor Garpont at the Concerts 
of the Nobility during the present Season, with immense success. Price 2s, 6d. 


Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 





IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 
many.” By Howarp Gover. Sung by Mr. Sixs Resves with unprecedented 
success. Encored on every occasion. Price 3s. 


Boossy & Sons, Holles Street. 





OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Booszry & Sons’ 

New Edition, complete,.for Voice and Pianofortée, with English and Italian 

words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author's Instrumentation. 
Price 9s. ‘In cloth (400 pages). 

This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever published, of Mozart's great 

work, should be in the hands of every. professor of music, Also Figaro; 9ss- 


Zauberflitte, 5s. 
Boossy & Sons, Holles Street. 





OSEPH GODDARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 
Price 7s. 6d. (To Subscribers, 5s.) 
Boosgzy & Sons, Holles Street. 





OOSEYS’ SHILLING MESSIAH, complete Vocal 
Score, with Accompaniment for Pianoforte or Organ, demy 4to (size of “ Musi- 
cal Cabinet"). Price 1s.—Boossy & Sons have much pleasure in announcing their 
new Edition of the “ Messiah,” printed from a new type, on excellent paper, and in a 
form equally adapted for the Pianoforte or the Concert-room. The text revised by 
G. F. Harris, from the celebrated Edition of Dr. Joun Cuarx. Asa specimen of 
cheap music, this book is quite unprecedented, and it is only in anticipation of the 
universal patronage it will command at the approaching Handel Festival the pub- 
lishers are able to undertake it. Orders received by all Booksellers and Musicsellers. 
Post free, 1s. 4d. An edition in cloth boards, gilt, 2s. ‘ 


Booszy & Sons, Holles Street. 
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POPULAR SONGS, &. FROM THE NEW OPERETTA, 


BLONDE OR BRUNETTE, 


WRITTEN BY 


J. P,. WOOLER, ES@Q,, 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


WwW. M. LUTZ. 


MERRY LITTLE MAUD. Tenor __ese.. ove 

"TIS GONE! THE HOPE THAT ONCE DID BEAM. " Soprano 

HURRAH! FOR THE CHASE. Baritone _... ee se 

AS ILAY UNDER THE LINDON TREE. Tenor .. 

LOVE’S BRIGHTEST DREAM. Soprano ses 

THE BELLE OF BALLINGARRY. do. a8 

WHICH IS MINE, THE HAND OR FLOWER? Duet 
Soprano & Tenor oa 0 

HOW OFT UNKINDLY THUS WE CHIDE. " Baritone 

SWEET MAIDEN MINE. Tenor _... sep eee 


THE RING AND THE KEEPER. 
N OPERETTA, written by J. P. WOOLER, Eszq., 
the Music composed by W. H. MONTGOMERY. 
THE DEAR FORGET-ME-NOT. Tenor ... eee oes 6 
ANNALIE eee oan do. ° eee 6 
SOMETHING TO LOVE. Soprano. ... oie ose ove 6 
MY LADY’S PAGE ..... do. ove ose ove 6 
KEEPER, TAKE THIS RUBY RING. Duet 0 


THE JOLLY BEGGARS. 
WHEN I BADE GOOD-BYE TO PHBE. The Popular 
Song from G. Linuey’s successful sneajee “ The wand 
Beggars,” in A and C . 


THE JOLLY BEGGARS’ QUADRILLE, i Coors. ius 
trated in colors .. “ 


HATTON’S NEW SONG, 
HILDREN.” Words by Lonaraulow. Sung by Mins 


PaLMER with the greatest success. 


THALBERG’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
ELODIES OF SCHUBERT.—Transcribed for the 


Pianoforte. 

No. 1. Die Taiischung one ove ove ove 

2. Der Neugierige ove 

3. Die Post ove oss és 

Complete, price 4s, 
“‘ Home, sweet home!” Fantasia 
** Last Rose of Summer,” do. ... ove me 
As performed by M. THatsere, at his Cttiointe, with el success, 


HALBERG’S SONG—*“ WITHIN THE CONVENT 
GARDEN,” with German and English Words, 
Price 2s. 


M4 DAME OURY’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
PIECES.— 


See 


DANISH NATIONAL HYMN 
KING OF ITALY'’S MARCH 
CHANT DU PATRIOT ove 
SUNSHINE oe oe 
LA CHASSE DE COMPIEGNE ... 
ROSALIE THE PRAIRIE FLOWER 


obec de Salon... 
Valse de Salon 
Fantaisie 
Impromptu 


METZLER & CO. 
37, 38 & 35 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


AND 
PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS AT No. 16. 





THE 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS 


AT 


CHAPPELL’S, 50 NEW BOND ST. 





ALEXANDRE AND SOW 


Have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which 
effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The 
Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more 
agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and easy means 
of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more; the bass 
can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the 
great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models an 
additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied by 
a second person, and still under the new Patent the performer can play with 


perfect expression. 
THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


These Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper key- 
board has a Venetian Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a 
perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be produced; and the lower keyboard 
answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instruments more 
closely resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being 
rich and pure in quality. The construction is of a simple character, and not 
likely to be affected by damp, rendering them sondliacly suited to Churches. 
> additional blower is attached to each Instrument. 

Guineas. 
i * Fight Stops (three and a-half rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case ... 45 

2. Twenty-two Stops (six rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case ... oe 70 

3. Twenty-two Stops (eight rows of yibentem) Rosewood Case, 2} 
Octaves of Pedals oe ove eee eee 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 
uineas. 


t “The —— Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in shadsineed a 
2. Bight ‘Stops . a i ae 
8. Sixteen Stops ditto ditto . Voix Osea &e. 

(the best Harmonium that can be made)... eee esp we 60 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


FIVE-GUINEA AND SIX-GUINEA 
HARMONIUMS, 


COMPASS, FOUR OCTAVES; 
ALSO THE 


NEW FIVE-OCTAVE HARMONIUM AT 
SEVEN GUINEAS: 


And of all varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the CuurcH, 
Scuoot, Haut, or Concert Room: 


No. Guineas. | No. Guineas, 
. One Stop, Oak Case oe ove 10] 7. One Stop(with percussion action), 
. Ditto, Mahogany Case ooo 33 Oak Case, 16 guineas; Rosewood 18 
. Three Stops, om 15 guineas ; 8. Three Stops ( ap Rosewood ... 20 
Rosewood 6} 9. es ht Stops (ditto), Oak or Rose- 
. Five Stops (two rows ‘of vibrators), 32 
Oak, 22 guineas ; Rosewood 23] 10. ropes Stops ditto), oak =... 40 
. Bight Stops (ditto), Oak, 25 11. ditto ditto), Rosewood 45 
guineas ; Rosewood 26 | 12. —_ Model (ditto), Oak or 
. Twelve Stops (four rows of vibra- OBCWOOd 116 reve 
tors), Oak or Rosewood Case ... 35 








Testimonials from Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Organists of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, the Professor 
of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy of Music, &., &c., together with 
full descriptive Lists (Illustrated), may be procured on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50 NEW BOND STREET. 
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